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High on Lincoln’s hill top, Cathedral and Castle look out across the fertile farmlands 
of the Fens. Beneath, like a crowd of ancient gossips with their heads together, 1s a 
huddle of roofs pierced by streets as old as history. For when Lincoln folk first 
gazed upwards to the new white stone of the Cathedral, the city’s origins were 


already lost in history. Britons and Romans, Normans and Danes, 





Saxons and English, all have dwelt on Lincoln slopes. Their spirit 


and the works of their hands are fused in relics of immortal beauty 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1948. 


y 


a 


THE VICTIM OF A SHAMEFUL AND DASTARDLY CRIME: COUNT BERNADOTTE, THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, SEEN WITH HIS WIFE, WHEN BEGINNING THE MISSION OF PEACE WHICH ENDED IN HIS MURDER AT JERUSALEM. 


The conscience of the whole civilised world was shocked on September 17 when responsibility for the crime, which occurred when Count Bernadotte was on an 
Count Bernadotte, the United Nations mediator, was assassinated in Jerusalem by official tour, accompanied by Israeli liaison officers, in an area well within the 
a man who fired a Sten gun at point-blank range into the mediator's car. Colonel Israeli Army position, for which, by an official Act, the provisional Government 
Serot, a French officer and senior U.N. observer in Jerusalem, who was also in the had assumed responsibility. The Stern Gang are reported to have claimed that 
car, was killed at the same time. Dr. Ralph Bunche, who has provisionally assumed they were responsible for the crime, and Israeli military police on September 14 
the duties of mediator, charged the provisional Government of Israel with full arrested 170 members of the gang in an attempt to bring the assassins to justice 
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SEE that my friend A. L. Rowse, in a fine letter 
to The Times, has recalled the Victorian insistence 
on the virtues of work and prescribed it as the 
sovereign and sole remedy for our present troubles 
and dangers. Stanley Baldwin also did so about the 
same time after the first German War, when the 
nation, as to-day, was drtfting helplessly along a 
stream of ca’canny, hectic pleasure-spending and 
recrimination towards the rapids of national bank- 
ruptcy. The only difference between then and now 
is that the stream is swifter and the rapids nearer. 

In his letter, A. L. Rowse writes sadly of the 
failure of the present Government—a _ self-named 
Labour Government—“ to bring home to the people 
in simple language by every means in their power 
the absolute necessity for every one of us to work as 
hard as he can until we get ourselves out of danger by 
our own exertions.’’ Mr. Rowse is far better entitled 
than most of us to speak on this subject, for, unlike 
the generality of left- 
wing or erstwhile 
left-wing intellec- 
tuals, who are drawn 
—often rather pain- 
fully—from the 
suburban or profes- 
sional middle classes, 
he is of pure working- 
class origin. One 
might describe this 
eminent hiStorian of 
All Souls College as 
a proletarian, or one 
might describe him 
as an aristocrat—an 
aristocrat by virtue 
of the peerless patent 
of genius, in the 
sense that Wolsey, 
Burns and Carlyle 
were aristocrats. But 
no one could accuse 
him of being a 
bourgeois, not even 
Mr. Molotov or 
Marshal Stalin. He 
understands the mind 
of the English work- 
ing man, because he 
grew up in an English 
working family and 
derives his blood from 
a long line of working 
ancestors, the kind 
that labour with their 
hands, with little 
capital but the skill of 
their craft, who know 
nothing of books and 
abstract theories, but 
who respect, because 
they live by, concrete 
facts and respond 
to hard truths when 
they are told of them in all their terrifying naked- 
ness. ‘“‘ Who, one would have thought,’’ Mr. Rowse 
writes, ‘could speak better to the working people in 
their own language than a Labour Government ? It is 
no use talking to them about the ‘ necessity for increased 
productivity’ or the ‘dangers of inflation’ or even 
the ‘gap in our balance of payments.’ They do not 
know what these things mean. They have to be told 
in words ofonesyllable . . . that if we do not work as 
hard as we can we shall starve.” It is curious that 
Churchill, the aristocrat, and Baldwin, the Midland 
industrialist, could talk to the common folk of this 
country in just such words, while their present rulers, 
derived though many of them are from working-class 
homes, seem to have lost, if they ever possessed, all 
capacity for doing so. It is not, presumably, for lack 
of trying, for, like all politicians, they seem to be 
making speeches almost incessantly. But through 
some ironic trick of circumstance, their language is 
almost always that of the Civil Service and of the Civil 
Service apologist, the Public Relations Officer. Perhaps 
it is because, having attained to great eminence, they 
no longer write their own speeches, or perhaps—-and 
this seems tragic—because their triumph has come 
too late for the survival of their energies and talents. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FUTURE OF THE ITALIAN COLONIES. 


suggestions. On September 15, the conference me 
Assem 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


But, whatever the reason, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions, such as Ernest Bevin—a great Englishman 
with fire in his belly, but who, as Mr. Rowse points out, 
is almost entirely taken up with foreign affairs—our 
present rulers seem incapable of inspiring leadership 
by words. They can win votes—though, perhaps, it 
would be more true to say that their opponents can 


lose votes—but there their power of appeal to the 


people appears to end. They govern through official 
communications and departmental directives, like 
automata. They seem to think that statistical forms 
and buff chits are a substitute for direct human 
relations. Never, I think, in our history—not even 
in the eighteenth century—have the rulers of England 
been so remote in speech from the people of England. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The King’s 
Ministers are conscious—for with their knowledge it is 
impossible for them not to be—that the country will 
encounter ruin and unspeakable disaster within the 





THE OPENING OF A CONFERENCE WHICH ACHIEVED NOTHING : THE SCENE AT THE QUAI D'ORSAY ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE FOUR-POWER 


next two or three years unless the British people, and, 
above all, the working men of Britain who put them 
in power, settle down to work as they have never 
worked before. Yet they have failed completely to 
make the great mass of our people conscious that 
anything is wrong; the widening gulf between what 
we earn by the sweat of our brow and to-morrow’s 
family dinner might be a discredited ‘ Tory ramp” 
for all the notice the average British worker pays to it. 
Try as they may, the Government have done almost 
nothing during the last critical year to increase the 
rate of production per man. Yet twelve months ago 
they publicly admitted that our existence as a people 
depended on their doing so. They have not even been 
able to persuade the Trade Unions that supply their 
Party's funds to relax and adapt the rigid and anti- 
quated rules which so fatally retard the pace of 
production. A 20-per-cent. increase in production all 
round would lift this country right above its immediate 
difficulties and set us and the world on the high road 
to recovery. There are millions of men in this country 
to-day who, if they put their hearts into it—as, given 
the inspiration, they would—could work twice as 
hard as they are doing. But instead of rousing them 
to do so, a professional Socialist Government gocs on 


(EXTREME RIGHT) MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS (U.S.A.); (EXTREME LEFT) M. ROBERT 
SCHUMAN (FRANCE) ; (CENTRE LEFT) MR. HECTOR MCNEIL (UNITED KINGDOM); (CENTRE RIGHT, HAND TO MOUTH) MR, VISHINSKY (RUSSIA). 


The Four-Power Conterence on the disposal of the Italian colonies, called at the suggestion of Russia, opened in Paris on September 13. The whole 
of the first session was taken up by a point raised by Mr. Vishinsky, viz. that the conference was not one of Foreign Ministers, as defined at 
Potsdam, and consequently not empowered to make decisions but only to discuss the probigms. 
the agenda, although Mr. Vishinsky still maintained that they were not competent to take decisions; and the session was devoted to discussing the 
future of Italian Somaliland, about which the views of all Powers had been believed to be the same; and to two mutually contradictory Russian 
i t for the last time to draft a letter referring the whole question to the coming meeting of the General 

bly of the United Nations, and this letter the four heads of delegations all signed. 


In the second session, the conference agreed to tackle 


borrowing or begging money from capitalist America 
in the hope that before the bill falls due for payment 
something will turn up to save us. It will not. Only 
one thing will save us—hard, immediate and persistent 
work from the whole nation. It is nothing less than 
a tragedy that the present Government cannot make 
the people of England realise this, for it is a Government 
of fine and generous intentions dedicated to raising 
the conditions of life in this country to a level of 
common justice and decency, and, if it fails, it is not 
only the present Ministers who will be discredited, but 
the ideals for which they stand. For it will be no 
ordinary political disillusionment that will come to 
the British people in that case, but famine and 
such unemployment as has never been known in 
this land. 

The remedy is in our own hands and in that 
of the men who were returned to Parliament and 
called to high office, not merely to rubber stamp the 
rule-of-thumb decrees 
of the great clerical 
and recording offices 
of State, but to 
govern—that is, ina 
nation of free men, 
to lead. It is to make 
work, as Mr. Rowse 
insists, a prior duty, 
to work and go on 
working until either 
we surmount our 
difficulties or burst 
in the attempt. It 
can be done, and it 
will be done, and 
it must be done. 
Inspiration by itself, 
though essential, is 
not enough; there 
must also bé the pro- 
vision of every incen- 
tive to make men 
put forth their full 
powers. And by in- 
centive, I do not 
merely mean the con- 
ventional stimulus of 
high profits or wages, 
though these are a 
valuable and proba- 
bly indispensable 
form of incentive in 
any free community 
that wishes to remain 
free. I mean the full 
human incentive of 
wanting to work: the 
most powerful motive 
force in the world, 
and which in its 
consequences far 
exceeds the capacity 
of what we call 
atomic energy. Man, 
to use an old phrase, is the mighty atom, but only 
when charged with the fire of desire and resolve. 
Thanks to a false phjlosophy and an inefficient social 
system—the one arising out of the other—the majority 
of our people have lost the will to work. Herded 
and clocked in and out of mass-production factories, 
canned into shuttle-serving trams and tubes twice a 
day, drugged by the sterile habit of cheap American 
films, and cigarettes, and deluded with sentimental 
fallacies by Press and politician, probably as many 
as three out of four of our industrial workers have come 
to regard work as an unjust evil to be got through as 
quickly and superficially as possible in order to earn 
“wages to spend in the cinemas, on betting, and on 
drinks and fags. Yet to a man rightly attuned to the 
universe, there is nothing in the world so enduringly 
satisfying as work. There is an even harder task 
awaiting our politicians and Industrial and Trade 
Union leaders than acting as cheer-masters: there is 
the job of reorganising industry so that its pursuit 
for those engaged in it at every level becomes what 
all true work should be—a satisfaction and a fulfil- 
ment. Only when that has been done shall we be 
on the high road once more to saving our country 
and the world. 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL: HYDERABAD AND COUNT BERNADOTTE’S MURDER. 


(aBove.) PREPARING FOR THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS THE FIRST 
SESSION OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
IN PARIS. (SEATED AT THE CRES- 
CENT TABLE, FROM THE LEFT, 
CLOCKWISE) SENOR ROBERTO URD- 
NAETA ARBELAEZ (COLOMBIA); 
M. ALEXANDRE PAROD! (FRANCE) ; 
KHALED BEY AZM (SYRIA); MR. 
DIMITRI MANUILSKY (UKRAINE) ; 
MR. YAKOV MALIK (RUSSIA); SIk 
ALEXANDER CADOGAN (U.K., 
PRESIDENT); MR. ARKADY SOBO- 
LEV (RUSSIAN ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL); MR. PHILIP 
yessup (U.S.A.); DR. Jose ARCE 
(ARGENTINE) ; M. ROLAND LEBEAU 
(BELGIUM, ADVISER) ; MR. CHARLES 
RITCHIE (CANADA), AND MR, T. F. 
TSIANG (CHINA). 


N September 16 the 
Security Council of the 
United Nations met at the 
Palais de Chaillot, the set- 
ting for the coming meeting 
of the General Assembly, 
and heard statements from 
Hyderabad and Indian 
representatives on the sub- 
ject of India’s invasion of 
the State of Hyderabad. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, the 
United Kingdom delegate, 
was president and at the 
request of the Russian dele- 
gate, gave a statement of 
Hyderabad's relation to 
india in view of the British 
withdrawal from India. The 
Council adjourned until 
September 20. Events, how- 
ever, caused a re-assembly 
sooner, and when the news 
of the assassination of Count 
Bernadotte was received, a 
special meeting was called ‘ 
for Sept. 18. The Council, : > 
at which Mr. Trygve Lie —— 


was present, heard various 
statements and joined in STANDING IN RESPECT FOR THE MEMORY OF COUNT BERNADOTTE, WHOSE MURDER IN PALESTINE WAS AN INTOLERABLE AFFRONT TO THE AUTHORITY 


condemnation of the crime. OF THE UNITED NATIONS THE SECURITY COUNCIL ON SEPTEMBER 18. (CENTRE OF THE HMALF-CIRCLE) MR. TRYGVE LIE AND SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN. 


— 





She on 


HITLER THE MEMORIAL DEMONSTRATION FOR THE VICTIMS OF FASCISM STAGED IN THE SOVIET SECTOR 


DECLARING THAT AMERICAN CAPITALISTS HAD CHOSEN “ THE WAY USED BY 
A VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE CROWDED LUSTGARTEN. 


TO OBTAIN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WORKING CLASS”: ILIZUT.-GENERAL GODEYEV. OF BERLIN: 


N September 12 

the Soviet-spon- 
sored Association of 
the Victims of Nazi 
Persecution held a 
memorial demonstration 
in the Lustgarten in 
the Soviet Sector of 
Bertin. If it was 
intended to counter 
the demonstration 
staged by democratic 
sympathisers in the . : wes eee 
British Sector on el a eee rae) oY _ im 4d wel 
September 9, it failed ery AS? ; Bs .. “ Ae a? Dyan 
in its object, for it was “ea, 3 : > ant 
estimated that only 
about 100,000 people 
were present as com- 
pared with the quarter 
of a million present in 
the Platz der Republik 
on the earlier occasion. 
The Lustgarten was 
decked with banners, 
and in front of the 
Kaiser Frééedrich 
Museum were placed 
three bowls of smoulder- 
ing fire to symbolise 
the sacrifices of those 
commemorated. Ina 
speech, Lieut.-General 
Godeyev declared that 
the Western Powers 
did all they could to 
establish capitalism, 
militarism and Fascism 
in Western Germany. 


ro ae 
aM er 


A SYMBOL OF THE 
SACRIFICES MADE BY 
THE VICTIMS OF FAS- 
CISM: ONE OF THE 
WREATH-BEDECKED 
BOWLS OF SMOULDER- 
ING FIRE IN FRONT OF 
THE KAISER FRIEDRICH 
MUSEUM, 


ONE OF THE ANTI-FASCIST GROUPS AT THE LUSTGARTEN DEMONSTRATION: POLICEWOMEN FROM REPLACING THE FLAG TORN DOWN BY GERMAN YOUTHS ON SEPTEMBER 9: THE 
THE SOVIET ZONE LISTENING TO LIEUT.-GENERAL GODEYEV'S SPEECH. HAMMER-AND-SICKLE EMBLEM OF THE U.S.S.R. OVER THE BRANDENBURG GATE. 


A COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION THAT FAILED IN ITS PURPOSE; AND THE RPUNBRAL OF A 





: i —s . awl ‘ © ; ~~ ; é 4 
THE FUNERAL OF WOLFGANG SCHEUNEMANN, A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY, WHO WAS SHOT DURING THE HOOLIGANISM AT THE BRANDENBURG GATE ON SEPTEMBER 9—AN INCIDENT 
THAT MARRED A GREAT POLITICAL DEMONSTRATION: A VIEW OF THE MEMORIAL SERVICE HELD IN THE OPEN AND ATTENDED BY A LARGE CROWD. 


THE COFFIN OF WOLFGANG SCHEUNEMANN PASSES THROUCH 


“OUR HERO OF THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT”: HERR FRANZ NEUMANN, CHAIRMAN OF THE CARRIED BY EIGHT YOUTHS, 
A MOVING INCIDENT OF THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN BERLIN, PAYS TRIBUTE TO WOLFGANG SCHEUNEMANN. A CROWD OF SYMPATHETIC BERLINERS : 


Berliners, who were addressed at the open-air memorial service by Herr Franz 
Neumann, who referred to the boy as “our hero of the resistance movement.” The 


The great success of the meeting of democratic supporters held in the Platz der 

Republik, in the British Sector of Berlin, on September 9, was only marred by the 

hooliganism which occurred as the people dispersed. The Soviet flag was torn down coffin was carried to the grave by eight youths. German youths arrested during the 

from the Brandenburg Gate and shots were fired from the Russian Sector. A fifteen- disturbances were sentenced to twenty-five years in a forced labour camp, but it was 
later announced by the Russians that the sentences would be reviewed They had 


year-old German youth, Wolfgang Scheunemann, was killed and his funeral took place 
in Berlin on September 16. The funeral ceremonies were attended by hundreds of 


YOUTHFUL VICTIM OF COMMUNIST POLICE ACTION: THE MARCH OF EVENTS IN BERLIN. 


been strongly criticised by Berliners in the Western Sectors. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK : 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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vervevrovevoeeatvenevenenTHenROTDOHHNRODUHOUN , - 4 " — yy, tyne sents ovenerernsortaetneonenneete 
LORD NOEL-BUXTON. \ MAJOR-GEN. S. F. IRWIN. \ "HERR EMIL LUDWIG. r THE RT. HON. J. S. ¢. REID. 
Died on September 12, aged seventy- |} Chairman of the Civil Defence Joint Died in Switzerland on Septem- | Appointed a Lord of Appeal-in- 
nine. Was Minister of Agriculture Planning Staff which advises the —_ . ber 17, aged sixty-seven. Author of Ordinary in succession to the late 
in the Labour administration of | Cabinet on civil defence, and was ce , ' many historical and biographicai { Lord Thankerton. Since 1937 he 
1923-24, and again from 1929-30. { formerly Chief of Staff of the \ works. Educated in Germany, he has been Conservative M.P. for 
He was a great traveller, an | Fourteenth Army. It was stated moved to Switzerland when a young ' the Hillhead Division of Glasgow, 
authority on foreign affairs, par- on September 14 that the Govern- man. Among his best-known works where there will be a by-election. 
ticularly on Balkan affairs, and a | ment had approved plans for a : were biographies of Goethe, Napo- From 1936-41 he was Solicitor- 
noted philanthropist. ’ new organisation for civil defence. ™= and the ead General for Scotland. 
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. THE MAN WHO DIRECTED THE HYDERABAD d 
svovereenen SAAN rene nanuynunrnsret NNN | or evra \ INVASION: LIEUT.-GENERAL R AJENDRASINGHJI. r soeenverer rrr etry ree —_e voy cee nama 


ADMIRAL SIR HENRY BRUCE. | SIR SOTHERN HOLLAND. \) The Indian troops who took part in the five-day war }} MR. "SYLVAIN MAYER. SIR CHARLES ERIC PALMER. 
Died on September 14, aged eighty- ' Died on September 14, aged seventy- \ against Hyderabad were under the command of Lieut.- Died on September 13, aged eighty- | Died on September 17, aged sixty- 
six. He saw active service in the | two. After a distinguished career | General Rajendrasinghji, G.O.C.-in-C. Southern Command. five. He was called to the Bar by | five. He was chairman of Huntley 
Grand Fleet during World War I. in the Cape Civil Service he came to \ He had a distinguished record in World War II., and the Middle Temple in 1887, and | and Palmers. During World War Ii. 
and from 1915 to 1920 he was the | this country and was chairman of won the D.S.O. for breaking out of El] Mecheli, in the rattised in the Northern Circuit. } he was chairman of the organisation 
first occupant of the post of Com- the Central Mining and Investment Western Desert, when surrounded by Germans. e wrote a number of plays, in- \ set up by the Ministry of Food to 
modore-Superintendent of the new | Corporation for two terms, from . cluding “ Papa’s Honeymoon” and | control the biscuit indusiry. He 
dockyard at Roayth He was |} 1925-31 and again from 1943-45. A Gay Widower.” He wasacloss ' was High Sheriff of Berkshire 
created a K.C.B, in 1920. | He was created a Baron in 1917. friend of the late Sarah Bernhardt. | from 1926-27. 
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THE DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED ACTRESS ; RECENTLY SWORN IN AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
DAME LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. Y Un NeMOUUNNNAE ANU SUNAUAUUNNaNNAUUNGNOANUEQHONQNDLUDLOFNOVUNUGENENONHVEENNNNLBpESREANLN sovynnnayenyeanenannenenny veegenanneyennnnn sevanuuuyescatseuunenessent OF PAKISTAN : KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN,. 
Dame ition Sule, one tte mos ‘ie | PLANNING THE T.A. AND A.F. RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN : THE WAR AND AIR MINISTERS WITH On September 14, Khwaja Nazimuddin was 
pay  & i, coed pct oe aR ‘ THE C.1.G.S.,, FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, AT A RECENT MEETING. patel | = f mgome ng ay ag ronan. = 
professional career of fifty-one years she Played On September 16 Mr. Shinwell, the War Minister, addressed Chairmen of Territorial and Auxiliary i of East Bengal, he had collaborated with Mr. 
parts ranging from Rosalind and Portia to her last ' Forces Associations. Our sunder®. M shows some of the principals at the meeting: (in the front row ; } uslim e since 1937. 7” 
great success one of the charming murderesses : |. tor.) Air Marshal Sir H. Saunders. ~n -General G. W. E. J. Erskine, Mr. A. Henderson (the Air Minister), : was educated in England. e was made C.! 
n “ Arsenic and Old Lace,” in which she appeared Mr. Shinwell, Field Marshal Lord M: y and Generai Sir J. S. Steele. Behind Mr. Shinwel! are in 1926, and K.C.1.E. in 1934, but renounced iis 
from December 1942 till March 1946. , (l. to r.) La Cobham and Lord Limerick. titles in 1946. 
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Sscooenrene co oeantanetnennn sy At UUIMIMRNNNNY TE Sy eagangn: sonenenen cannanannnsseaumunnnns * . 7 Sit eveneenst yee anuenauts rrewnnuneveneansovuawenn ot -Tee! bes 
MORTALLY WOUNDED BY AN UNKNOWN n 7 bai | ASSASSINATED WITH COUNT BERNA- 
ASSAILANT IN RANGOON; U TIN TUT. we nema 7 ae sae DOTTE IN JERUSALEM : COLONEL SEROT. 


U Tin Tut, the first Foreign Minister of Colonel Serc 
| my and the recently appointed | tor: THE MARRIAGE OF THE SON OF THE PRESIDENT OF BURMA: PART OF THE CEREMONY, WITH THE . 


General of the new Ausiliary Force, died in BRIDE'S FATHER POURING WATER OVER THE LINKED HANDS OF THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
Rangoon on September 19, from wounds Early in August the son of the first President of Burma, Sao Shwe Thaik, was married at Hsenwi, in 
he received when a hand-grenade was thrown the Northern Shan States, to the taughter of the Sawbwa of Hsenwi. The b room, who was recently 
at his car. His assailant escaped. After the in England, was Sao Hseng Hpa, and the bride's name was Sao Shwe Ohn of the ceremony J The two men were "shot at 
attack President Sao Shwe Thaik proclaimed } we reproduce shows the bride's father pouring water from a gold vessel over the hands of the bride and bridegroom, pols bleak range. A photograph of Count 
e of emengency. ' which are linked together with a thin golden chain. \ Bernadotte appears on our frontispiece. 
memenenes ene —_ ee uaspensaensanmmemennaranenamnemmenenmstemenmenennemnceees . ‘erreutnnest@nanmnennen a 
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FRANCE, PAKISTAN AND DENMARK: TOPICAL PICTURES FROM ABROAD. 
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THE FUNERAL OF MR. JINNAH, FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN: A VIEW 
OF THE PROCESSION SHOWING THE FLAG-DRAPED BIER ON A GUN-CARRIAGE, 
The funeral of Mr. Jinnah, first Governor-General of Pakistan, who died on September 11, took 
place on the following day. The bier, draped in the national flag, was carried by Cabinet Ministers 
from the Governor-General’s house aad placed upon a gun-carriage drawn by men of the Royal 
Pakistan Navy. The procession passed along a two-and-a-half-mile route which was lined by 
thousands of people who come to pay a last tribute to their great leader. 


HONOUR OF THE ROYAL PAKISTAN NAVY: KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN, 


INSPECTING A GUARD OF 
AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN, 


WHO HAS SUCCEEDED MR. JINNAH 

On September 14, Khwaja Nazimuddin, who has been Premier of East Bengal, was sworn in as Governor- 

General of Pakistan in succession to the late Mr. Pay He is seen in our photograph inspecting 

a guard of honour mounted by the Royal Pakistan Navy at the ceremonies of his inauguration. It is 

hoped that his appointment will unite even more firml: the two portions of Pakistan, which are 
separated by some 1000 miles of Indian territory. 


THE FIRST EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT'S NEW FINANCIAL POLICY: AIRCRAFT 
WORKERS (FOREGROUND) FIGHTING WITH POLICE (BACKGROUND) IN PARIS. 


The decision of M. Queuille’s Government fo cut down the staff of the nationalised aircraft factories 
near Paris, together with the new and higher price for bread, led on September 15 to violent 
demonstrations in the Boulevard Haussman, when some 2000 demonstrators came to blows with 
the police. Some twenty demonstrators and about fifteen police were injured. On September 18, 
the Government’s new Revenue Bill was passed with a majority of 40, 


THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER (LEFT) wiTH 


POLITICS : GENERAL DE GAULLE SPEAKING AT THE BRITISH EXHIBITION IN COPENHAGEN 
QUEEN INGRID OF DENMARK, FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE UNPREDICTABLE FORCE IN FRENCH 
HIS RECENT TOUR OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 


TO A HUGE CROWD IN NICE DURING 


The current French political crises have coincided with General de Com’ ay my my ote the a ay Ry I 

political field. His recent speaki tour of Southern France has been remarka ior the enthusiasm i ’ o , , onan 

of the crowds which have oom p Rng and for the increasing geniality of his oratory. In Grenoble, - the death of ay comme. Count Demmecens, . The a gt 7 omg = ft . — 
the , & © as repr t t 

however, on September 18. after hee had spoken, a serious affray broke out between his followers Duchess x ERR —y - hf — BAF FR Be 


and Communists. There was some shooting, and at least two were killed and many injured 


The British Trade Exhibition in Copenhagen was declared open by King Frederik of Denmark at an 
He was accompanied by m Ingrid, who wore black because 
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Moe through the recent history of 

the dispute over the State of Hyderabad 
I came upon some material of August 10, 
new to me because I was abroad at the time 
and saw hardly any English newspapers. 
Sardar Patel, States Minister of India, then 
issued a White Paper containing Indian 
official views on the subject. The following 
two passages caught my attention. ‘“ The 
Government of India cannot afford to be 
helpless spectators of orgies of misrule in Hyderabad... . 
In his misguided quest for unchecked absolutism, the Nizam 
is converting Hyderabad into a potential foreign base.” 
They had a vaguely familiar tone, especially the latter. 
I finally decided that the chord of association which they 
had touched was connected with the memoranda addresséd 
by the German Government to Holland and Belgium 
when those countries were invaded in 1940. There was, 
however, this much to be said in favour of the action of 
the Union of India, that the allegation and threat were 
published a month before invasion took place, whereas the 
German invasion of the Low Countries took place simul- 
taneously with the delivery of the notes. On the other 
hand, the invasion of Hyderabad has been carried out in 
time of peace, whereas that of the Low Countries was carried 
out in time of war, when there is a notorious tendency to 
shed scruples. 

The seeds of the trouble in Hyderabad were sown long 
ago, but the actual dispute now in question dates only from 
the British surrender of authority and the setting up of the 
two Dominions of India and Pakistan. At that time the 
British Government 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
OF HYDERABAD, 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the 29th, and to last for twelve months. It should therefore 
have remained in force for more than another two months. 
It may be acknowledged that a certain amount of provo- 
cation from the side of Hyderabad followed. The Govern- 
ment of the Nizam firmly refused to disband a force of 
Muslim volunteers known as the Razakars, which developed 
into a private army and threatened to become an extra- 
legal power. Negotiations were renewed this spring, at the 
period when the Union of India was completing its clean 
sweep of other States. On June 1g it was reported that they 
had failed. The next news was that India had blocked 
securities belonging to Hyderabad. Late in July it’ was 
learnt that machinery destined for the State, all the 
approaches to which are controlled by the Indian Union, 
was being held up. Worse still from the point of view of 
Hyderabad, medicines and drugs were kept out; it has 
even been stated in this country that it was impossible to 
disinfect water for want of chlorine. In Indian circles there 
were angry repercussions to a suggestion that Hyderabad 
would refer the’dispute to the United Nations. The issue, 
said the Indian spokesmen, was purely domestic, and 
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Pakistan felt an obvious sympathy both for 
the dissident elements in Kashmir and for the 
Government of Hyderabad ; but the latter lay 
far from her territories, whereas the former lay 
upon her flank. It would not be stretching 
the imagination too far to suppose that, while 
Pakistan was inclined to support the Gilgit 
tribesmen for their own sake, it had occurred to 
Mr. Jinnah (whose death occurred only a matter 
of hours before the entry of Indian troops into 
Hyderabad) that the only way in which he could afford 
substantial aid to Hyderabad would be by creating the 
greatest possible embarrassment for India in Kashmir. 
Be this as it may, it became known not long ago that troops 
of Pakistan were in occupation of Gilgit. This is a serious 
state of affairs, involving the two Dominions in undeclared 
hostility. There is now deadlock in Kashmir. The State 
represents a somewhat artificial entity, so that the wisest 
solution of the problem would probably be partition, but 
that is outside my present subject and I need not pursue 
the question, which was introduced only because of its 
bearing upon the matter of Hyderabad. 

It would be unfair to suggest that India has no case or 
that all the blame for the troubles can be put upon its 
shoulders. At the same time it clearly broke the standstill 
agreement. And it must be acknowledged that some of 
the language used in justification of what has taken 
place has an unpleasant and disagreeably familiar sound. 
Modern democratic statesmen ought in prudence to avoid 
telling the world that their patience is exhausted, even 
if some justification exists for such a frame of mind. 
“We march!” is 
not a pretty phrase, 





made a declaration 








that its suzerainty 
over the princely 
States did not pass 
to either of the two 
Dominions, but that 
it did not intend to 
recognise them as in- 
dependent _ entities. 
The first half of this 
statement was worth 
nothing whatever to 
the States; the second 
was probably _in- 
tended asa warning to 
reinforce the blandish- 
ments of Lord Mount- 
batten, and was 
accepted as_ such, 
Some of the bigger 
States began with 
strong declarations 
that they would not 
join India—there were 
never more than a 
handful whose geo- 
graphical situation 
made it likely that 
they would join 
Pakistan—but, one 
after another, they 
ate their words within 
a few days. The 
action of India was an 
astonishing revelation 
of ruthless reform, for 
reform it may be 
acknowledged tohave 
been, at least to a 
considerable extent. 
We had always been 
very careful of the 
susceptibilities of the 
States, some of them 
only a few miles 
square. India mowed 
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in view of recent 
associations, when it 
is the prelude to the 
invasion of a weaker 
neighbour, especially 
when there exists 
some doubt about the 
grounds, in the eyes 
of the world if not in 
those of the marchers. 
It is also worthy of 
note that India has 
in the past taken a 
strong line about 
alleged oppression 
elsewhere in Asia. 
She protested last 
year at Lake Success 
about Dutch action 
in Indonesia and 
deprecated the con- 
tinued attempts of 





‘ gah DA picerh the : Europeans to domin- 


ate Asiatic peoples. 
I do not say she is 
now on the road to 
oppressing the people 
. of Hyderabad, where 
indeed the majority 
of the people may be 
of her way of think- 
ing for all I know; 
but in view of her 
past policy, indeed 
of that self - deter- 
mination without 
which she would not 
have come into exist- 
ence, it does seem 
reasonable to ask 
whether she might 
not have waited a 
little longer and put 
opinion more 
thoroughly to the 
test before taking 








them down, Within 
a few months those 
with a separate exist- 
ence had been reduced 
to one-half, There 
has been a_ great 
number of amalgam- 
ations. Onlyashadow yy reported that Daulata! 


which generations of Aurangabad, 
British spokesmen 63 m 
had pledged their 

integrity, survived. Perhaps it was inevitable, and, anyhow, 
the out-of-date is intensely unpopular. I would not go 
so far as to call the whole thing ignominious from our point 
of view or tyrannical from that of India. 

So far, so good. One great State, however, the greatest 
of them all, announced that it did not intend to join India, 
or Pakistan either, for that matter, but would remain out- 
side both Dominions. There has never been the slightest 
suggestion that in this action its juridical situation was 
assailable, but from the practical side it was peculiar. 
Hyderabad stood entirely alone. A much smaller State, 
Junagadh, was for a moment classed with it, but in its case 
the ruler attempted to adhere to Pakistan and his State 
was occupied by Indian troops last November without the 
affair creating much excitement. Again, Hyderabad lies 
in the Deccan, surrounded by Indian territory, a Muslim 
State with a Muslim ruler, but mainly Hindu in population ; 
in fact, it is estimated that the Muslims number only 
15 per cent, of the whole. These facts have to be taken 
into account, though legally they do nothing to balance 
the fact that Hyderabad had never at any time formed 
part of British India, and that the Nizam was free, at least 
theoretically, to join either India or Pakistan, or to remain 
outside the realm of either. At the time of the transfer 
of power and afterwards these rights were acknowledged. 

Between August and November 1947 negotiations took 
place on the subject of the future of Hyderabad, and on 
Reseaies 25 what was described as a “ standstill agree- 
ment " was reached, This was to start four days later, on 


second la t city in Ge State, ge a, population of 200,000, 
with stiffer ition and their progress was slower. 
es west of the capital, and the « column from the east to be 75 miles from Hyderabad city. 


“THE ATTITUDE OF INDIA WAS THAT IT DID NOT INTEND TO TOLERATE AN INDEPENDENT STATE IN THE DECCAN, A STATE IN WHICH 
A MUSLIM MINORITY HELD THE POWER": A MAP OF HYDERABAD SHOWING THE DIRECTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY’S THRUSTS TOWARDS 
THE CAPITAL; AND TOWNS CAPTURED DURING THE ADVANCE, 


In the article on this page. written before the Nizam surrendered on September 17, Captain Cyril Falls argues that no matter what may be the rights and 
of the case, the extension of the conflict in the form .of intervention by Pakistan could {only ‘harm both 
place on September 13 on five fronts—from Sholapur, in Bombay province; from Bezwada, in Madras province; from Chanda, Central Provinces ; and in the southern- 
most tip and north-west tip of Hyderabad State. The road- tr toes town of Naldrug was captured on the first day, as = Bonakalu. On September 14 it mt constituted 
ae and Jalna, in the Aurangabad d had been taken and the town of Osmana’ north of hands Prese 4 
of the old States, to of Indian io In the east the advance had covered eighty an < while in the south three bridges over the River Tungabhadra had been seized. On September 15, 
surrendered to the invaders, but elsewhere the advancing columns had met tribunal. 

Sholapur w: jas reported to be outside 

(Copyright m map by “ Geographia,” Lid., London.) 


On’* September 16 the column advancing from 


Hyderabad possessed no status which would justify the 
investigation of such an appeal. 

Finally, the Indian Union issued what amounted to 
an ultimatum, demanding the disbandment of the Razakars 
and the admission of Indian troops into Secunderabad. 
These demands were refused, and on the morning of 
September 13 Indian troops began an invasion of Hyder- 
abad, the main thrusts being from east and west. Put 
into simple language—which has not commonly been 
used—the attitude of India was that it did not intend to 
tolerate an independent State in the Deccan, a State in 
which a Muslim minority held the power. It was determined 
to bind Hyderabad closely to its own Union, and the legal 
rights of that State would have to be subordinated to the 
needs of Indian security. Once more it was made clear 
that in the Indian view this was a domestic affair, in which 
outside interference would not be tolerated. Here the 
reference was ostensibly to the proposal to bring the case 
before the United Nations, but it would seem probable 
that the Indian Government was also addressing itself 
obliquely to its sister Dominion of Pakistan. It is, however, 
difficult to discuss the attitude of Pakistan to the dispute 
without devoting a few words to the affairs of Kashmir, 
which have been of still greater notoriety and regarding 
which there are up to now no signs of a settlement. 

Briefly, the Muslims of Gilgit and Baltistan repudiated 
the rule exercised from Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir ; 
Indian troops intervened, at first with complete success, 
but afterwards finding the going more and more difficult. 


wrongs 
Dominions. The invasion of Hyderabad took 


action. 

I shall not 
attempt speculation 
about the future. 
Unfortunately, the 
United Nations, as at 
yp eo is not a satisfactory 
It is to 
side Zahirabad, about be doubted whether 
India would submit 
to its arbitration, and there can be no other to which 
she would be prepared to entrust the case. The 
situation of the British is a difficult one already, 
and would become more so were the affairs of Hyderabad 
and of Kashmir to become a definite issue between the two 
Dominions. We were unduly optimistic at the time of 
the transfer of power, and it would be unwise to swing 
over to a comparable degree of pessimism now ; but I fear 
there may be some stormy years ahead for these two 
Dominions, which have all the more need to work in 
harmony because the immediate future of Asia is likely 
to be uncertain and disturbed and there may be insidious 
efforts to separate them, apart from such differences as 
arise naturally between them. In some respects both 
of them have made a better start than could have been 
foreseen, but no internal achievements would balance the 
loss which they would sustain if they were to allow them- 
selves to be drawn into conflict with each other. 

As regards Hyderabad, many actions have been taken 
all over the world in these last few years which are much 
more clearly to be reprobated and have much less excuse 
than that which has just been taken by India. At the 
same time, the circumstances in which India reached her 
present status and her almost extravagantly generous and 
chivalrous attitude to any = whose treatment appeared 
oppressive may be said to justify a stricter criticism of her 
action than would be applied to some other nations in 
similar circumstances, It is in that spirit that these lines 
have been written, not in unfriendliness. 








(TOP PHOTOGRAPH.) 


(BOTTOM PHOTOGRAPH.) 


THE END OF A FIVE-DAY WAR: 


On September 17, four-and-a-half days after the Indian Army had entered Hyderabad, 
the fighting ended when a “ Cease fire” order by his Exalted Highness the Nizam 
to his troops came into effect. The Nizam ordeged that the Indian troops should 
be allowed free entry into Secunderabad and undertook to disband the Razakars. 
It was later reported that Syed Kasim Razvi, had been arrested by Hyderabad troops 


FOLLOWING THE SURRENDER OF HYDERABAD ON SEPTEMBER 17: A HEAVY TANK OF THE INDIAN FIRST ARMOURED DIVISION (RIGHT) 


HYDERABAD’S SURRENDER TO THE 
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ENTERING SECUNDERABAD. 


AFTER ACCEPTING THE SURRENDER OF HYDERABAD: MAJOR-GENERAL J. N. CHOUDHURY (IN BERET), OF THE INDIAN ARMY, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL EL EDROOS. 


-” 
INDIAN UNION. 


and handed over to the Indian Army. Photographs of Mr. Razvi and members of 
the Razakars appear on pages 346 and 347. The whole of Hyderabad State has 
been put under military administration, with Major-General J. N. Choudhury, the 
Indian column commander, as military governor. On September 18 he received the 
surrender of the Hyderabad Army from Major-General el Edroos. (Pictures by Radio.) 
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THE INDIA-HYDERABAD WAR: AUXILIARY FORCES WHICH 
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ON PARADE IN THE CENTRE OF HYDERABAD CITY BENEATH THE CHAR MINAR: RAZAKARS, THE DEFENDERS OF HYDERABAD: RAZAKARS BEING INSPECTED IN THE CITY; SHOWING IN THI 
MEMBERS OF THE PRIVATE ARMY OF THE MUSLIM PARTY IN HYDERABAD. BACKGROUND THE OSMANIA UNIVERSITY AND THE PALACE OF JUSTICE (RIGHT). 


T dawn on Monday, 
September 13, troops 

of thé Union of India, sup- 
ported by armoured vehicles 
and Spitfire fighter-bombers, 
entered Hyderabad, last 
independent State in India. 
This attack on Hyderabad 
followed the Nizam's re- 


Y imiccpor o/ a ga Mm jection of demand “to 
t ul Ta hy j . saps “te jo ot aan - 
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disband the Razakars”’ 
another demand, also re- 
jected, insisted that Indian 
troops should be allowed to 
be stationed in Secunder- 
abad for the purpose of 
restoring “law and order” 
in the State. The Razakars 
are, in effect, the private 
army of the Muslim party 
in Hyderabad, the Majlis-i- 
Ittihaad-ul-Muslimeen. 
Started some twelve years 
ago, this ‘‘ Association for 
the Unity of Muslims "' was 
originally a cultural body. PRECEDED 
To-day it is much the most 
influential party in the 
State. Its membership in- 
cludes most of the Muslim 
population, and it stands 
for the perpetuation of 
feudal Muslim rule by the 
Asaf Jahi dynasty. Its 
leader is Syed Kasim Razvi, 
one of the most powerful 
men in the State and the 
moving spirit of the Raza- 
kars, whose numbers he 
estimates at 200,000. More 
conservative estimates put 
. ; it at between 30,000 and 
tet ad \ [Continued below, right 
oo , 
ON THE MARCH INTO THE VILLAGE OF JACTIAL IN THE STATE OF HYDERABAD: A DETACHMENT OF THE 
RAZAKAR VOLUNTEERS, SOME CARRYING RIFLES AND OTHERS ARMED WITH PIKES AND STAVES. 


BIDDING 


Continued .| 
50,000. 
time ago 
armed wi 
the direct 
the battle 
they couk 
tell them 
; : " ‘If you « 
JUNTORS IN TRAINING YOUNG RAZA READY TO DEFEND THEIR LAND FROM THE INVADER : SYED KASIM RAZVI'S PRIVATE BODYGUARD, COMPOSED PRILLING AT DUSK IN THE cry AN ARAB UNIT that the 
KARS WITH THEIR ELDERS ON PARAD?! OF CRACK RAZAKAR TROOPS, MARCHING FROM THEIR CAMP DURING TRAININ« OF RAZAKARS 
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PRECEDED BY THE CAPTAIN OF HIS BODYGUARD : SYED KASIM RAZVI, THE LEADER OF THE RAZAKARS 
AND A FANATICAL DEMAGOGUE WITH GREAT GIFTS OF ORGANISATION. 





BIDDING FAREWELL TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF JACTIAL AFTER HE HAD MADE A THREE-HOUR SPEECH AND INSPEC 
LOCAL CONTINGENTS OF RAZAKARS : MR. RAZVI IN THE CAR IN WHICH HE TOURS THE VILLAGES. 


Continued .| 
50,000. They regard themselves as the champions of the Nizam against both Congress and Communists. A short 


time ago it was estimated that 5 per cent. of the members carried rifles, mostly old muzzle-loaders, the rest being 
armed with swords, spears and staves. On September 14 the Hyderabad Government placed the Razakars under 
the direct control of the Army. Mr. Razvi made a clear distinction between the function of the Razakars in 
the battle-line and in the rear of the enemy, where they had Razvi's express licence to create whatever confusion 
they could. In a statement on September 14, he is reported to have said: “ When | send my boys to the front | 
tell them they will never come back. They have only rifles or iron bars against the enemy's tanks. ! tell them 
‘If you don't like this, you can go home and sleep.’ None has ever done so.” On September 17 it was reported 
that the Nizam of Hyderabad had ordered his troops to cease fire, and had accepted the resignation of his Cabinet. 
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OPPOSED THE ENTRY OF INDIAN TROOPS—THE RAZAKARS. 


AT KARIMNAGAR, 
MR. RAZVI, 


A WARM GREETING 


uN 


io 15 


ILLUSTRATED 


AT THE BEGINNING OF A TWO-DAY TOUR OF THE 
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BEARDED LEADER OF THE MILITANT MUSLIM ORGANISATION 
HYDERABAD, WITH MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF. 


ONE 


OF 


FOR TWO OF 


THE 


MOST POWERFUL MEN 


IN 


HIS VOUNGEST RECRUITS MR. RAZVi, 


HYDERABAD 


DISTRICT 


IN 
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BUILDINGS IN BRITAIN TO-DAY: 
ANCIENT, MODERN~AND FOR EXPORT. 


Bas Sart lens: si 


** pRE-FABS ”” FOR EXPORT: THE GIANT PRODUCTION LINES OF A GLOUCESTERSHIRE FACTORY WHICH 
PRODUCED THOUSANDS OF ALUMINIUM HOMES FOR BRITAIN, NOW EARNING HARD CURRENCY WITH 
HOUSING FOR OVERSEAS. HALF-HOUSES MOVING DOWN THE LINE AT HUCCLECOTE. 


NEARLY DOUBLE THE HEIGH1 , 3 by , ‘ 
OF NELSON’S COLUMN IN / 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE: THE 

320-FT.-HIGH CHIMNEY 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT 

THE BRITISH ELECTRICITY 

AUTHORITY'S POWER STATION 

AT DEPTFORD. 

A new chimney-stack which is 

being constructed at the British 

Electricity Authority’s power 

station at Deptford is 320 ft. high, 

almost twice the height of Nelson’s 

Column. From the top of this 

new landmark there is a mag- 

nificent view of the broad sweep 

of the Thames and the panorama 

of London’s streets. 


(Right.) The new House of Com- 

mons, the first stones of which 

were fixed into position earlier 

this year, is beginning to bear 

some semblance of its eventual 

shape. Our photograph shows the 

progress in the building of the 

interior of the new Chamber, 

looking towards the public gal- 

lery. The new building, which is j 

to replace the old House, de- “f |= my 

stroyed by enemy action on i | 

May 10, 1941, has been designed \ , Sia ' 

by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. An nal (Ser ~ cies ae! 

interior view of the model of the = z | i TT , . 

new Chamber appeared in our nw ; 

issue of Jan. 17, 1948, page 57. A 

diagrammatic drawing of the new 

House of Commons explaining the 

scheme for heating and air-con- 

ditioning, drawn by our Special 

Artist, G. H. Davis, appeared in 

our issue of February 14. last, 
pages 162 dnd 163. BEGINNING TO BEAR SOME SEMBLANCE OF ITS EVENTUAL SHAPE: THE INTERIOR 

OF THE NEW CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Left.) Excavations on 
the site of the twelfth- 
century Bristol Castle, 
which was destroyed on 
Cromwell's orders after a 
memorable siege, has 
revealed traces of the 
Norman castle built 
by Geoffrey Mowbray, 
Bishop of Coutances. The 
work has been under- 
taken by the Ancient 
Bristol Exploration Fund 
with the advice of the 
Inspectorate of Ancient 
Monuments, and an ap- 
peal is being made for 
contributions by the pub- 
lic to enable the work to 
continue. The ground 
plan of the Castle is not 
complete, as part of the 
site lies beneath streets, 
but the foundations of 
the keep have been un- 
covered, consisting of 
solid masonry, from 35 ft. 
to 40 ft. thick built on 
the bedrock. A well and 
two shafts, one contain- 
ing fragments of twelfth- 
century pottery, were 
found, and a deep ditch, 
which may have been the 
moat of the earlier castle, 
and a section of wall of 
different stone from the 
rest seem to indicate that 

rt, at least, of the 

orman fortress lies 

beneath the keep. 
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THE SITE OF THE CASTLE KEEP NOW BEING EXCAVATED AT BRISTOL: A VIEW SHOWING NEW HOMES FOR LONDON: A MODERN 162-FAMILY BLOCK 
IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND A WELL AND THE TWELFTH-CENTURY FOUNDATIONS or OF FLATS, NOW NEARING COMPLETION IN A BADLY-BLITZED 
SOLID MASONRY BUILT ON THE BEDROCK, PART OF THE THEOBALDS ROAD DISTRICT OF HOLBORN. 
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A SPECIAL SESSION OF PARLIAMENT: THE ROYAL ARRIVAL; AND SETTING. 


WL oth, ei: 


OPENING THE SPECIAL 
-SESSION OF PARLIA- 
MENT: THE KING, AC- 
COMPANIED BY THE 
QUEEN, NEARING THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
IN THE IRISH STATE 
COACH, ESCORTED BY 
HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 
IN FOREGROUND, THE 
GUARD OF HONOUR 
MOUNTED BY THE 
WELSH GUARDS. 


N September 14, 

their Majesties 
the King and Queen 
drove in _ procession 
from Buckingham 
Palace for the opening 
of the special session 
of Parliament intro- 
duced by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the 
passing of the Parlia- 
ment Bill, intended to 
limit the powers of the 
House of Lords. The 
opening ceremony took 
place in the King’s 
Robing Room, which 
is only a quarter of the 
size of the Peers’ old 
chamber, now used by 
the Commons. The 
latter could not be 
used because of recon- 
struction work in St. 
Stephen's Hall, to 
which the Commons 
normally retire when 
the larger Chamber is 
used. The King's 
Speech, which con- 
tained seventy-four 
words, took less than 
a minute to deliver. 
The whole ceremony 
was over in four 
minutes. . The Crown, 
Sword of State and 
Cap of Maintenance, 
symbolic regalia of 
such occasions, were 

not used. 


THE SETTING FOR THE 
STATE OPENING OF 


AS A TEMPORARY 
HOUSE OF LORDS. THE 
ROYAL THRONES CAN 
BE SEEN ON THE 
RAISED DAIS ; IN FRONT 
OF THEM JIS THE 
WOOLSACK. 
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DELACROIX—THE ARTIST AS DIARIST. 











“THE JOURNAL OF EUGENE DELACROIX ot 


HE Journal of Eugéne Delacroix was first published 

in France over fifty years ago (he has been 

dead eighty-five), and Mr. Pach’s translation appeared 
in America in 1937, and is now reprinted and circulated 
in England. ‘‘ For many years,” says Mr. Pach, 
“artists and art lovers have been urging an English 
edition of the Journal. I was finally led to undertake 
it by Mrs. J. Caesar Guggenheimer’s interest in the 
great painter.”’ He has not given us the work (after 
all, Delacroix kept his diary solely for his own edification 
and not for publication) in its entirety. ‘‘ In reducing 
that mass of material to about half its bulk, as I have 
done in the present volume, I am confident that the 
work has suffered no real loss because, very simply, 
the pages omitted are not worth reprinting. Leaving 
aside the fact that the reader’s approach is made 
not fifty per cent. but immeasurably easier by eliminat- 
ing so much inert material, it is clear that what remains 
must only gain by the absence of pages which could 
have had no interest save for Delacroix and those 
immediately around him. I have met but few persons 
who have even tried to go through the three solid 
volumes of the French editions. Most of those who 
have begun, with whatever pious intentions, to read 
the famous work have given up after floundering 
among allusions to permanently forgotten people, 
among pages of expense accounts (I give some examples 
of them) and among interminable lists of colours—the 
data from which the master’s assistants worked on 
the great decorations—but of no use to artists to-day 
when Delacroix is no longer here to direct the pro- 
portions of colours used in one combination or another. 
I believe my thirty-five years of admiration for the 
great artist have prevented me from sacrificing any 
detail which, when extracted from pages of dross, 
might throw light on his theories, his character, or the 
essentials of life in his time.’’ Let not the reader 













‘ous 
EDUCATION 

OF ACHILLES”’ 

A DRAWING BY 
DELACROIX MADE 
ABOUT 1844 AND 
A STUDY FOR THE 
MURAL OF THE SAME 
SUBJECT IN THE CHAM- 
BER OF DEPUTIES, PARIS, 


on 


suppose, however, that Mr. Pach’s drastic 
compression has resulted in a _ small, 
eclectic selection from his author. The 
volume in English runs to over 700 large 
pages ; and, though it may fairly be said 
that there is scarcely a dull page, I think 
that few readers, when they have finished 
it, will be clamouring for more. 

The journal begins in 1822, when 
Delacroix was twenty-four. There is a 
break from 1824 to 1832, when the artist 
made his memorable and fruitful journey 
to Morocco, with visits to Spain and 
Algiers. There is then another break, from 
1832 to 1847, and four-fifths of the pages 
in this volume record the diarist’s thoughts 
and deeds from the latter year until 1863, 
when he died. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, we miss the years of transition. 
In the earlier pages we share the thoughts 
of the eager and unknown young romantic, 
who sometimes has to count the pennies 
he spends on bread and has timid affairs 
with models and matrons ; in the later we 
meet the famous and retiring man, whose 
chief as _ from his work, lies 


Se Renoir called him “ the greatest artist of the 


no longer be traced) he says: ‘’ He made only a middling 

and — ao] ~ 

mense irat “ 
Rubens, oun Achilles Of an English farmer, black coat 
the back of Chiron : 
scemed to me tidicalens" of a rather coarse type, thick 
he looks as if he were in the Shoes—and a cold, hard face. 
riding school and has the air He travelled a good deal 
of s — of the time : 
Ol u 


DELACROIX'S 


a 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


in country walks with his comfortable housekeeper 
Jenny. Many of the later pages, though his thoughts 
were never pedestrian, we might have gladly spared 
for some account of the years between, and in particular 




























EUGENE DELACROIX (1798-1863), THE GREATEST OF FRENCH 
ROMANTIC PAINTERS: FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY SIROUY, 


Delacroix, who was a friend of Bonington and an admirer of Constable, 
probably drew his greatest stimulus from the work of a and 
Rubens and, of his contemporaries, Géricault. 


French school”; Suarés said “ All_ modern 
art issues from’ Delacroix ’’; and Silvestre 
called him “ that painter of great race . . 
who for forty years played upon the keyboard 
of human ions, and whose brusii— 
grandiose, terrible or suave—passed from 
saints to women, from women to lovers, from 
lovers to tigers and from tigers to flowers.” 
Reproductions from “The Journal of Eugene 
Delacroix” ; by Courtesy of the Publis 


of his visit to England. For 
Delacroix had a great admiration 
for English painting, and it would be 
interesting to know whom he met 
ea Some and what he thought of them. As 
* — years after ry : 

this drawing, itis, we have to be content with a 
dren 852, Dela: brief glimpse of Turner, who once 

x Saw some : One 
Rubens tapestries called on him when he was living 
th if f i i 
Achilles (which = 2 the Quai Voltaire, and of whom 


impression on me ; he had the look 


visiting the Low Countries and 





“ HORSE FRIGHTED BY A STORM” (1824). IN THE MUSEUM OF BUDA-PESTH. 
| 1823 wrote in 


* The Journal of Eugéne Delacroix.” Translated Delacroix was always fascinated by the forms and movements of animals, and in A 
And 


from the French by Walter Pach. IUlustrated. (Crown his diary : 
Publishers, New York. Distributed in the British 
Empire by Martin Secker and Warburg ; 35s.) 


“| must absolutely begin to draw horses . 
an incident thus: “ 
which made me tremble 

certain, the most fantastic and graceful movements that Gros and R 


in Morocco in | 
The scene of the fighting horses. From the start, they stood u 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY WALTER PACH.* 


Germany, as well as Africa and Spain. The strange 
thing is that, for all his lifelong preoccupation 
with Italian painting, he never visited Italy but was 
content to know the Italian masters through their 
works in the Louvre and engravings. But his external 
life is not the thing which makes his journal fascinating : 
it is a record, seldom equalled, of the thoughts of a 
very intelligent and spiritual man on Life and Nature 
and their interpretation through Art. And not 
necessarily through pictorial Art, forall the arts made 
an equal appeal to him. He wrote verse and prose, 
and hesitated between literature and painting as a 
career ; and his pages are crowded with accounts of 
his experiences of music. He was an enthusiast for 
Bach at a time when Bach had few devotees : he was 
versed in Mozart and detected in Beethoven a drift 
towards a direction of which he did not approve ; he 
was a partisan of Rossini, doubtful about Wagner, 
and cherished the memory of Chopin till the end of 
his days. The kernel of him may be indicated by a 
passage from his first page: “I am at my brother’s. 
The Louroux clock has just struck nine or ten o'clock. 
I have been seated in the moonlight five minutes, on 
the little bench outside the door, in order to collect 
my thoughts. But though I am happy to-day, I 
cannot recapture last night’s sensations. There was 
a full moon. Seated on a bench against my brother’s 
house, I spent some delightful hours. After seeing 


“AN ARAB”: A DRAWING IN. WATER-COLOUR 
AND PENCIL BY EUGENE DELACROIX. FROM 
THE COLLECTION OF WALTER PACH, NEW YORK. 


Delocwelz visited Morocco in the year of this drawing, 

and his diary for the period reads like a list of 

o most, vivid visual impressions. He also wrote in a 

letter: “It was among these people that | really 
discovered for myself the beauty of antiquity.” 


some neighbours home who had dined with 
us, and taking a turn round the pond, we 
returned. My brother read the papers, 
while I studied some sketches of Michel- 
angelo’s which I had brought with me. 
The sight of his grand drawing moved me 
profoundly and disposed me to the most 
favourable emotions. The moon, vast and 
red in the cloudless sky, rose little by 
little among the trees. In the midst of my 
reverie, and while my brother was speaking 
to me of love, I heard Lisette’s voice in 
the distance. It has a sound that makes 
the heart beat faster ; it is more compelling 
than all the other charms of her person, 
for she is not truly pretty ; but she has 
a quality that Raphael understood so well 
—arms like bronze and a form both 
delicate and robust.”” If there is a touch 
of Werther about this—well, his mother 
was a German and he knew his lieder. In 


his diary recalls painting, he did all that Haydon dreamed 


ht with of and has survived all changes of fashion ; 


but it was admirable for RY painti . | am 
pens could hove oo 


ined.” as a draughtsman he was masterly. 
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INGENIOUS BRITISH ANIMAL TOYS WHICH EARN DOLLARS FOR THIS COUNTRY. 


THE “HILLY BILLY DRINKING DUCKS,” “ DILLY” AND “ DALLY,” STANDING DIPPING THEIR BEAKS INTO THE WATER AFTER SWAYING BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS IN AN 
IN POSITION ON EITHER SIDE OF A 3$-IN. TUMBLER FILLED WITH WATER. AMUSING MANNER WHICH SUGGESTS DELICATE HESITATION: THE “ DRINKING DUCKS" IN ACTION, 


Te “Hilly Billy 

Drinking Ducks '’— 

Magnatex products—have 

proved good exports. To 

make them work, dip their 

heads and beaks only in 

water, and stand them 

beside a tumbler of water. 

They will begin to sway, 

and after a show of “ hesi- 

tation "’ begin to ** drink,” 

dipping their beaks in 

the water and swaying 

backwards and forwards 

between “sips.”” The 

bodies of the ducks con- 

tain a volatile liquid which 

normally rests in the lower 

portion. This liquid 

evaporates under room 

temperature, and when 

the head is cooled by the 

evaporation of water on 

it, the vapour in the head 

condenses, thus reducing 

pressure and allowing the 

lower-end vapour pressure 

to raise the liquid 

in the neck high enough 

to overbalance the 

head, causing the duck to 

dip down to “™ drink.” 

The vapour pressure in 

the lower end is then 

released, allowing the 

liquid to return by gravity SWINGING BACK AFTER HAVING DIPPED THEIR BEAKS IN WATER: THE ‘“‘ DRINKING 

and the duck swings back “ gee tM i "3 - . 4 4 - - 
to repeat the action. BRITISH TOYS WHOSE MOVEMENTS ARE CONTROLLED BY MEANS OF A VOLATILE LIQUID WHICH NORMALLY 

RESTS AT THE BASE OF THE BODY. 


SHOWING THE TUBE CONTAINING THE VOLA- 
TILE LIQUID WHICH PRODUCES MOTION : THE 
HEAD AND BODY OF A “ DRINKING DUCK.” 


DUCKS,"’ INGENIOUS 


THE “MOBO BRONCHO”™ MECHANISM: WEIGHT ON THE SADDLE THE PLASTER CAST BY MR. G. X. MORWOOD FROM MOULDS 

CONTRACTS THE LEGS, PRESSURE ON THE STIRRUPS SHOOTS THEM L OF WHICH THE SHEET-STEEL “ DRONCHOS " ARE PRESSED 
FORWARD, THUS CAUSING THE HORSE TO “ CANTER.” Continued. | 

any flat surface at a “ canter." The inventor, Mr. H. Sebel, 

HE “ Mobo Broncho " is a British toy which, by earning dollars, made his original “ Broncho"’ in the form of a life-size 

is helping to close the gap between exports and imports. The ‘ zebra, but discarded the idea of using animal skins, 

basic idea of this mechanical horse, which will carry its rider along and asked the sculptor, George N. Morwood, to design 

at some 4 m.p.h., is simple. Its legs are attached to a frame, and a suitable horse in plaster Moulds were made from 

the weight of the child on the saddle causes them to contract. When this, and the horses were reproduced from these in 

the pedals or “ stirrups" are pressed, the horse's legs shoot out, and A CHILD RIDER ON A “ MOBO BRONCHO" MEETING sheet steel rendered rustproof by Bonderising Though 

in demand for export, “" Mobo Bronchos"’ can be supplied 


when the pressure is lifted they retract, thus moving the horse along A LIVING HORSE: IT IS POSSIBLE-——-THOUGH HARDLY 
(Continued op posste ADVISABLE—TO RIDE THE TOY IN TRAFFIC. for the home market. 
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WHERE BRITAIN LEADS THE WORLD: 
THE PRODUCTION OF FAMOUS TURBOJETS. 
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WHERE THE FAMOUS ROLLS-ROYCE PIONEER JETS, THE DERWENT AND WNENE, 
MADE: WORK IN PROGRESS ON A TURBINE BLADE AND DISC ASSEMBLY. 
54-BLADED TYPE IS USED IN BOTH YEVE AND DERWENT. 


WHERE THE .DE HAVILLAND GOBLIN AND GHOST TURBOJET ENGINES ARE MADE: 
WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE SIMULTANEOUS AND IDENTICAL MACHINING OF THREE 
IMPELLER-VANE UNITS, UNDER CONTINUOUS LUBRICATION, 


IN THE ROLLS-ROYCE STANDARDS ROOM: EXAMINING A MILLING CUTTER FOR PRODUCING A 
TURBINE BLADE ROOT (IN SPOTLIGHT, CENTRE) WITH A SCREEN IN WHICH THE SERRATED EDGE 
CAN BE SEEN MAGNIFIED FIFTY TIMES. 


ASSEMBLING A @OBLIN CENTRIFUGAL-FLOW GAS TURBINE. THE TRUNCATED CONE 
WHICH FORMS THE MAIN STRUCTURAL MEMBER IS THE AIR INTAKE /DIFFUSER 
CASING AND THE RING OF NOZZLES TAKES THE COMBUSTION CHAMBERS. 


the turboprop, in which the gas-thrust is first used to drive an airscrew. In the first 


As Britain was the pioneer in bringing into practice the principles of jet propulsion, 
so, too, do her scientists and engineers lead the world in the latest developments of 
jet design. The pictures on this and the facing page show some sidelights on the 
production of gas-turbine engines in three famous works—Rolls-Royce, De Havilland 
and Armstrong Siddeley, Since the first days of jet-propulsion there has been great 
development of types, but these, to the layman, fall into two groups the turbojet, in 
which the aircraft is driven forward by the direct thrust of the gases generated; and 


of these two groups Britain is still considered to maintain her lead in design; in the 
second, with which the future of gas-turbine propulsion in the air is believed to lie, 
she is without any comparable competitor. There are several firms producing engines 
of both types, and we illustrate here work in progress in three of them. Rolls-Royce 
produce Nene and Derwent turbojets, used in a number of fighter aircraft, including 


the Gloster Meteor; the Dart and Clyde turboprops; and a third engine, the Avon, 
[ Continued opposite 
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PRODUCING TURBOPROP AIR ENGINES: A FIELD IN WHICH BRITAIN IS SUPREME. 


ea” EN : 
y 


AIRSCREW TURBINES IN PRODUCTION: THE BUILD-LINE FOR ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY “MAMBA" TURBOPROPS AT COVENTRY— 
AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF FINISHING WORK IN PROGRESS. 
Contynued | 


still on the secret list but believed to be the most powerful turbojet in the world. Carnon shows the finishing end of the build-line for Mamba engines at Coventry. This 
De Havilland produge the Godlin and Ghost turbojets, of which the former powers engine, which has recently completed an arduous 500-hour sealed-test run under 
the Vampire fighter, now in use not only in the R.A.F. and R.C.A.F., but also in the | official supervision, is already in use in the R.A.F. advanced trainers, the Avro 
Swedish and Swiss Air Forces. Armstrong Siddeley produce the A.S.X. turbojet and Athena and the Boulton Paul Balliol, and is destined for the new Armstrong 
the Python and Mamba turboprops. Our reproduction of the painting by Mr. Roy | Whitworth Apollo four-engined civil air-liner, designed to carry 24-31 passengers. 
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AN ANCIENT ART WHICH HAS HAD A REVIVAL IN SCOTLAND: 
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WHERE TAPESTRY WEAVING HAS BEEN CARRIED ON SINCE I910 
EXCEPT DURING THE PERIOD OF THE TWO WORLD WARS: THE 
DOVECOTE STUDIOS, IN THE SCOTTISH VILLAGE OF CORSTORPHINE. 


KKK 


Ke 


KEK 


WINDING WOOL FROM THE SPOOLS ON TO BOBBINS: MATCHING THREADS WITH ONE OF THE DESIGNS BY A WELL-KNOWN 
AN APPRENTICE AT WORK; SHOWING (IN BACK- ARTIST: THE MODERN TAPESTRY WEAVER HAS THOUSANDS OF 
GROUND) A COMPLETED GAUGUIN TAPESTRY. DIFFERENT TINTS AT HIS’ DISPOSAL, 


ISS 
| 


THE I16TH-CENTURY DOVECOTE IN THE GROUNDS OF THE STUDIOS 
AT CORSTORPHINE, WHICH IS REPRODUCED AS A DISTINGUISHING 


MARK ON ALL TAPESTRY PANELS PRODUCED THERE. * THE pie 


CUMMING: 


“THE LAST SUPPER": A CARTOON BY SIR FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., WHICH IS NOW BEING 
WOVEN AS A TAPESTRY AT THE DOVECOTE STUDIOS AT CORSTORPHINE. 
Continued.) 
third Marquis of Bute and Sir Rowland Anderson on the use of tapestries as decoration 
for the grand hall at Lord Bute’s country home, Mount Stuart, the possibility of opening a 
Scottish tapestry studio was first mentioned. A meeting between Lord Bute and Mr. William 
Morris was arranged, but before the plans had crystallised the former died. However, 
the fourth Marquess carried on the idea, had the studios specially designed for tapestry 
weaving and opened them in 1910 in the village of Corstorphine, near Edinburgh. The first 
tapestry to go on the loom was “ The Lord of the Hunt,” designed by the late Skeoch 
Cumming, and this was completed in 1928, the studios having been closed for the 
duration of the 1914-18 war. This magnificent work measures 31 ft. 6 ins. by 13 ft. 6 ins 
and is the only known tapestry in existence featuring figures wearing the kilt. Then 
followed “The Duchess of Gordon,” “ The Admirable Crichton,” “ The Prayer for 
Victory "' and ‘ The Time of the Meeting,” or ‘ The Games,"’ designed as a companion 
MAKING A TRACING FROM A CARTOON, WHICH IS THEN TRANSFERRED TO THE WARP TO ACT piece to “The Lord of the Hunt." “The Prince of the Gael" was started in 1936, 
AS A GUIDE FOR THE WEAVER, WHO ALSO HAS THE ORIGINAL IN FRONT OF HIM but was stopped by the Second World War. In 1946, her Majesty the Queen, with 
Continued on right 
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MODERN TAPESTRY WEAVING AT THE DOVECOTE STUDIOS. 


HE art of tapestry = Ne — perenne erent. iceman 
weaving in Britain ; ean WY Pr S. 4 g GFN, ’ Cy EF |} Any 
| : es pit . a Be pe - ae US ‘ : 





dates from about the : F 7) 
middle of the sixteenth DP, r= WGK 5 Ox ‘ or Jr ee A = aS) 


century, when a certain : — eee oma 
Richard Hyckes, under hS/ ‘ “ : , aren | : SoBe ep 
the patronage of Pa Sa af Hains — 
William Sheldon, com- 
menced weaving tapes- 
tries at Barcheston, in 
Warwickshire. In 1619 
a factory was opened 
at Mortlake, where, 
between September, 
1620 and June, 1622, 
“Vulcan and Venus,” 
in nine pieces, was 
woven. The factory 
closed down in 1703, 
but the art of tapestry 
weaving was kept alive 
by John Vanderbank, 
Yeoman Arras Maker to 
the King’s Great Ward- 
robe in the reigns of 
) William III, Anne, 
; and George I. The 
} Royal Windsor Tapes- 
try Works opened in 
) 1876 and lasted for ten 
' or eleven years and, in 
1881, William Morris 
started tapestry weav- 
ing at Merton Abbey. “ THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON”; By THE 
| In 1898, during a dis- LATE ALFRED PRIEST: A LARGE TAPESTRY 
} cussion between the (18 FT. 3 INS. BY 8 FT. 3 INS.) WHICH WAS 
Continued below, left. THE THIRD TO GO ON THE LOOM, 
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“ THI DUCHESS OF GORDON,’ DESIGNED BY THI LATE SKEOCH “THE WINE PRESS,” DESIGNED BY SIR FRANK BRANGWYN, AND RECENTLY CUT FROM THE LOOM A COLOURFUI 


CUMMING: A TAPESTRY DEPICTING THE DUCHESS RECRUITING FOR COMPOSITION IN WHICH THE SUNLIGHT SHINING THROUGH THE PRESS, LIGHTING UP THE BLOOM ON THE FRESHL‘ 
THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS GATHERED GRAPES, GIVES A FEELING AND ATMOSPHERE OF WARMTH AND MELLOW FRUITFULNESS 


( ontinued 

Princess Elizabeth, visited 
the Dovecote Studios and 
expressed her pleasure at 
the revival of tapestry 

weaving in Scotland by 
commissioning a Royal Coat 
of Arms for Buckingham 
Palace from a cartoon by 
Stephen Gooden, R.A A 
tapestry recently cut from 
the loom with due ceremony 

is “' The Wine Press,"’ from 
a cartoon designed by Sir 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and 
this is being followed by 
“ The Last Supper.” It is 
hoped in the near future to 

exhibit the Dovecote tapes 
tries in New York, Buenos 
Aires and London It is 
interesting to note that in 
addition to creating tapestry 

panels in all styles and sizes 
the artist weavers at the 

Studios make chair-cover 
and seats and fine rugs, each 

bearing the artist's mon 
; a . r emmeees ne ee i ‘ gram and the Dovecote 
ermge™, tta ~ 4 ; i nee. Rice re et Pua ha ay . ' distinguishing mark adopted 
: -- . : E : . : from the sixteenth-century 
WEARING THE KILT: “THE LORD OF THE HUNT,” DESIGNED BY THE LATE lovecote standing ir 
WAS COMPLETED IN 1928, WORK HAVING BEEN STOPPED BY WORLD WAR 1, studios’ grounds 


Ne ONLY KNOWN TAPESTRY IN EXISTENCE FEATURING FIGURES e 
KEOCH CUMMING, WHICH WENT ON THE LOOM IN I910 AND 
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THE HAZEL NUT. 
Sag spite of the poor summer, the harvest this autumn is good. And not only the harvest 
of the tilled fields, but that of the hedgerows and copses. Hips and haws are there in 
abundance, and the brambles have been laden with berries. Now the final harvest has 
fulfilled its promise and the branches of the hazel bushes bear clusters of plump, round 
shells, each in its frilled involucre and each filled with a crisp kernel. 

The hazel is as English as the oaks; our woodlands are dominated by the oaks, and 
beneath them the shrub-layer is usually made up of hazel. The history of the parts played 
by the oaks, the hazel and other trees in building up our woodlands since the last glacial 
epoch can ‘now be traced in considerable detail. This has 
become possible with the recent growth of the branch of botany 
known as pollen-analysis. It is well known that the remains of 
plants are not broken down in certain waterlogged soils, but 
remain as peat. The plant-remains are often little changed 
and can be identified long after they have died and become 
buried deep in the peat-bed. Pollen-grains are particularly 
resistant and, as the pollen of different sorts of plants can 
often be recognised when examined under the microscope, it 
is possible by dissolving away a small quantity of peat and 
examining the pollen grains that remain, to obtain some idea 
of the plants which were growing in the neighbourhood when 
the peat was being formed. This is the principle underlying 
pollen-analysis. The pollen-grains found in peat are mainly 
of plants which are pollinated by the wind, and for that reason 
the pollen of forest trees is particularly well represented. As 
trees are the plants principally responsible for the type of 
vegetation in a tegion, it is therefore possible to form a fairly 
accurate picture of the vegetation which was present at the 
time when the peat was laid down. If samples are taken from 
the peat-bed at different depths it is possible to trace the changes 
which have taken place in our vegetation during the thousands 
of years which it takes for a deep layer of peat to form. The 
proportion of the different trees found in the peat cannot be 
taken as the proportion of those trees in the forests at that 
time, because some trees produce more abundant pollen than 
others, and as some pollen is carried by the wind for very 
great distances, the occurrence of pollen does not always 
imply the presence of trees in the proximity of the peat-bog. 
But the proportions of the grains of the different trees change 
so considerably in successive layers of peat that it is possible 
to get a fair picture of the changing forests which have covered 
Britain since trees first re-colonised the land after the last Ice 
Age. Following a period of arctic vegetation, practically with- 
out trees, forests of Scotch fir and birch dominated Britain, 
but as the climate became milder, oak-woods succeeded the 


Scotch firs. The former period is known as the Boreal, the ,. « c.:5” Carine WITN—ON THE STEM BELOW—THAEE INCON- 
SPICUOUS FEMALE 


latter as the Atlantic period. Pollen-analysis of peat over much 
of Western Europe has shown that the hazel 
became extraordinarily abundant towards the 
end of the Boreal period, an abundance which 
reached its height at the time of the transition 
to the milder Atlantic period. Since that time 
the hazel has gradually waned in importance, 
until, at the present time, it is at its lowest ebb. 

At this time of year the catkins which 
will hang limply in the twigs next spring are 
tight, green rods among the yellowing leaves. 
And thus they will remain after the leaves have 
fallen, so that the velvet-brown twigs are 
relieved by green tips even in mid-winter, 
These are the male catkins ; the female flowers 
are hidden in oval buds at present indistinguish- 
able from the sterile leaf-buds which will expand 
into the leafy-shoots of next spring and 
summer. The twigs of the hazel, with their 
pendant catkins, are one of the first signs of 
spring ; the catkins often elongate in January, 
though February is perhaps their normal 
month, They consist of a central axis bearing 
a spiral of small scales. Each scale protects a single male flower 
made up of four stamens, each curiously split to near its base. 
During the winter the scales overlap closely, but when the central 
axis elongates in spring the scales separate and the anthers burst 
to free their pollen, which falls on the back of the scale below. The 
least breath of wind moves the limp catkins and dislodges the 
yellow pollen as a cloud into the air, 

The bud-like female flowers stand along the twigs above the 
scars of the previous year’s leaves. They consist of a number 
of outer protecting scales, within which are a few scales each with 
two flowers in their axils. The flowers consist of no more than 
a minute, two-chambered ovary bearing two long red _ stigmas. 
The tips of these stigmas project from the tips of the female flower- 
buds like strands of red wool, and so distinguish them from 
ordinary leaf-buds. As a rule, the male and female flowers on any 
one bush do not open at the’same time. The bush is therefore 
functionally first of one sex and then of the other; in this way, 
cross-pollination is favoured. 

The relationships of the common wind-pollinated trees of 
North-Temperate forests are little understood. The two great 
systems by which the families of plants have been arranged 
place these catkin-bearing trees in diametrically opposite positions. 
The French system-—which was elaborated by the great British 
botanists Bentham and Hooker, and by which the two great 
English herbaria are arranged—regards the simplicity of their 
flowers as a derived condition, whereas the German system regards 
it as primitive, The constant adoption of wind - pollination (a 
condition which must have preceded insect-pollination) suggests 
that their ancestors have never passed through a stage with 
insect-pollination, a conclusion which would support the German 
view. However, the contrast between the insect-pollinated catkins 
of the willows and the wind-pollinated catkins of the poplars 


“THE BRANCHES... 
EACH FILLED WITH A CRISP KERNEL": A BRANCH OF HAZEL, SHOWING THE AUTUMN HARVEST OF NUTS. 


favour of the French system is the presence of a rudimentary 
perianth below the style. If you examine a handful of ripe 
hazel nuts you will see, just below the tips of some of them, 
a minute oval rim; its presence is of some technical importance and suggests to 
the botanist that the flower of the hazel was formerly more complex. Probably 
neither system of classification is correct, because it is proving impossible to arrange 
present-day plant groups in sequence to illustrate their evolution. On reflection 
this is. not surprising, because even if all existing groups of flowering plants 
should haye a common ancestry, they represent the twigs of a genealogical tree, the 
trunk and ‘limbs of which may not have resembled very closely any living 
plant group. Dra. W. R. Purtiedgon, 


OF THE FIRST SIGNS OF SPRING”: 
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“THE TWIGS OF THE HAZEL, WITH THEIR PENDANT CATKINS, ARE ONE 
A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING CLUSTERS 







BEAR CLUSTERS OF PLUMP, ROUND SHELLS, EACH IN ITS FRILLED INVOLUCRE AND 





SHOWING THE TIPS OF THE STIGMAS PROJECTING 
, J LIKE STRANDS OF RED WOOL : THE FEMALE FLOWER- 
shows the need for caution in arguments of this kind. In BUDS OF THE HAZEL FROM WHICH—AFTER POL- 
LINATION—THE CLUSTERS OF NUTS DEVELOP. For to ity- ; » 

(MAGNIFIED.) the austerity-conditioned, Edgar Rutherford’s 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


~ SS SO - 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
ITH each new book by Angela Thirkell, the reviewer’s task becomes more hopeless ; 
they are like nothing else, but they are terribly like each other, so that less and 
less can be said. ‘‘ Love Among the Ruins ’’ (Hamish Hamilton ; 11s.) is the same again : 
the same Barsetshire, with still-accumulating crowds of old faces, for all of which, and 
every detail of their receding background, one ought to have a royal memory. The same 
young lovers, or a fresh pair like all the rest ; in Barsetshire they all live happily ever after. 
The same county standards, which I will not call snobbery. And then, of course, the same 
wit and malice, the xenophobia, the enchanting dialogue and strokes of delicious humour. 
Also, what I hoped might abate, the eternal grievance, and 
view of world calamity as a mere encroachment on the “ best 
people.” ‘“‘ Love among the ruins” does not refer to bombing ; 
there were no bombs in Barsetshire. That may be why they 
harp on the “ blight,”’ “‘ misfortunes ” or “‘ disaster’ of peace. 
On the other hand, they are exhausted by undernourish- 
ment, in spite of milk, eggs, poultry and such local supplies. 
Foreign policy is violently pro-American—because of the food 
parcels. ‘‘ They,”” which seems to mean the present Govern- 
ment, are nagged at incessantly. And so on; Barsetshire was 
not made for work and worry, and the atmosphere has gone 
sour. But it puts one right off grumbling, so They should 
be pleased. 

Philip Winter and his wife now keep a school at Beliers 
Priory, and that dashing ex-commando Charles Belton has 
joined the staff. Captain Freddy Belton, R.N., has almost 
ceased to be broken-hearted ; the question now is, can he love 
Susan Dean? One good marriage and the Deans would be 
county, as they well deserve. But it won’t be made by. 
Jessica, whose only love is the theatre; Oliver Marling sighs 
for her in vain. And Lucy Marling sighs for Freddy, so 
perhaps the brother and sister are to be companions through 
life. Meanwhile Lucy has taken her financial troubles to 
the great Sam Adams of Hogglestock, who, if not precisely 
accepted—indeed, in a vulgar way he knows his place—has 
won a high degree of tolerance and is allowed to make himself 
very useful to his well-bred neighbours. The stage is always 
full of them, a dozen stories are being recalled, and there are 
two or three major gatherings, including a joint rally of 
Conservatives and Pig Breeders. Almost every page has its 
wit and charm; but everything is so unfocused, so without 
beginning or end, that on the whole there is a tendency to find 
oneself skipping. 

“The Sudden Guest,’’ by Christopher La Farge (Mac- 
millan ; gs.), has much more point and simplicity. We are 
told the author describes it as “‘a novel of intention, in 
which story, plot and characters are planned to move on three 
levels ’’—but really it is quite straightforward. Conscience, 

soe the sudden guest, arrives on a hurricane, the 
| second for Miss Leckton within six years. The 
first, in 1938, took her by surprise, and her 
country home in Rhode Island was a good 
deal battered. That very day, too, her niece 
had left her, and strangers kept pushing in as 
if the house belonged to them—it was a 
horrible day. But now she is prepared ; 
thanks to the weather forecast, there is time 
to do everything. And no more Leah, no 
more impudent invaders; she will keep her 
door shut. How good to be alone, says her 
conscious mind. 

But just below the surface lies a queer 
panic. She is alone now with a vengeance. 
So little help—as a result of this awful war: 
only one servant in the house, and the negro 
A couple over at the garage. Even they, she 

finds, mean to leave her to it; and she can’t 
plead with them, for she has always believed 
in keeping servants at a distance. Her 
cherished privacy will now be absolute, and 
there is nothing to do except wait and think. 

What she thinks of, much against her will, is that other hurricane. 
This one has the feeling of a sequel, a conclusion she has brought on 
herself ; and she lives through both at once, contending for the old 
values, arguing that she did no wrong. Why welcome those intruders 
—Tom, Dick and Harry? Why should they expect it? But all the 
same : she chose to clear the house, and now it is uninhabitable. 

Miss Leckton and her household are extremely well done; and 
there is brilliance in the conflict of hysteria with ladylike self-control, 
in ironic circumstances, this time, of complete safety. At one point, 
we abandon the spinster’s consciousness, for the adventures of a 
couple washed to her door—which is a flaw in design. But the tale 
has a distinction and subtlety far beyond the average. 

“The Secret Thread,’’ by Ethel Vance (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a thriller 
on a high plane ; which means that it is slower than usual, and has 
an aura of metaphysics. The hero is returning from a mission to 
post-war Germany, after some kind of nervous breakdown. He is in 
quest of ultimate truth ; and on board ship he dreams of looking for 
it—or at any rate for an important something—in the New York home 
of his boyhood. The old place was in a slum, and may be gone 
altogether, but he feels impelled to revisit it. Sure enough, it is on the 
verge of a demolition area—but there it is. He makes his way in, 
and while exploring falls down and breaks his leg. 

The house is now being used by a gang of crooks, and it becomes 
a question whether he will get out alive. The first to find him is 
little Edna, a queer, courageous, innocent, grotesque imitation of a 
gangster’s moll. She is devoted to the boss, a tough guy named Mort ; 
so the battle is for her allegiance, and—if she deserts to the stranger— 
for both their lives. Meanwhile Cassius, I rather think, solves his 
problem ; that part is hazy. But the situations are absorbing in a calm 
way, and are always handled with an air. 

“* Murder in a Blue Moon,’’ by Margot Neville (Bles ; 8s. 6d.), has 
an Australian setting, which rather takes one’s mind off the puzzle. 
country 
house is like a gorgeous dream—with its climate and its bathing, 
the things to eat, and the things that grow. The house is full 
of guests, when Lionel Honeyman turns up uninvited; worse than uninvited, for 
his wife is only a month from her decree absolute. Someone shoots him, and of 
course she is the prime suspect, especially as she has a young man in tow. As for 
the mysterious stranger who asked for Rutherford that afternoon, and then slipped 
away, the police don't believe in him. But on investigation they find such a criss-cross 
of love intrigues that Polly's guilt is no longer quite so obvious. A lively, well- 
managed plot—but the solution seemed to me not quite fair, It has at least an 
element of psychological cheating. K, Joun. 
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SHIP-BREAKING IN A TOPSY-TURVY WORLD: 
SCENES ABOARD THE CAPSIZED “ TIRPITZ” AT TROMSO. 


HE breaking-up 

of the German 
battleship TJirpitz 
near Tromsé, north 
Norway, is now in 
full swing, but it is 
expected that the 
work, giving employ- 
ment to some fifty 
men, will take five 
years to complete. 
The 45,000-ton Tir- 
pitz capsized in 
Troms6é Fjord after 
being hit by several 
12,000-lb. bombs 
from R.A.F. aircraft 
in November, 1944. 
[Continued on left. 
(RIGHT.) WHERE EVERY- 
THING IS TOPSY-TURVY : 
A SALVAGE WORKER 
STANDING ON THE CEILING 
IN THE CAPSIZED BATTLE- 
sur, irpilz, AND EXAMIN- 
ING VALUABLE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT. . 


BREAKING INTO THE CAPSIZED 
Tirpits THROUGH THE BOTTOM 
PLATES : A VIEW OF THE SALVAGE 
OPERATIONS ; SHOWING A CRANE 
MOUNTED ON THE KEEL. 


Continued.} 
Many huge bomb-craters on 
the nearby island of Hak 
are a reminder of that ex- 
ploit and now serve a useful 
purpose as water reservoirs. 
The work of salvage is not 
without danger, for stored 
away in the ship are believed 
to be thousands of tons of 
ammunition and large stocks 
of petrol and oil, so the risk 
of explosions and fires is 
considerable. It is estimated 
that scrap metal worth some 
£100,000 can be salvaged, 
besides much valuable equip- 
ment, including several large 
auxiliary engines which are 
undamaged, as only 200 ft. 
of the 800-ft. length of the 
battleship is under water. 
One Diesel engine of 460 h.p. 
has already been salvaged 
and installed for use at the 
Melbo fish factory. Climb- 
ing about inside the wreck 
is like living in a topsy- 
turvy world, for the ceilings 
now act as floors in the cap- 
sized ship. In the cabins 
one can still find uniforms, 
books and letters scattered 
about by the blast from 
the bombs dropped four 
years ago. 
(RIGHT.) INVESTIGATING THE 
STARBOARD ENGINE-ROOM ABOARD 
MR. HOEVDING, 
THE WRECKED 
45,000-TON BATTLESHIP, ON A + 
TOUR OF INSPECTION. 
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(LEFT.) A 5°Q-IN. SHELL JAMMED IN THE AMMUNITION HOIST WHEN THE BATTLESHIP FIRPITZ WAS HIT BY 
12,000-LB. BOMBS IN NOVEMBER, 1944; AND (ABOVE) “ FLENSING™ THE MIGHTY BULK OF THE CAPSIZED 
SHIP, ONCE THE PRIDE OF THE GERMAN” NAVY, WHICH WILL PROVIDE MANY TONS OF VALUABLE SCRAP 
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BY LAND, SEA AND AIR: 
HOME NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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# 
REMEMBERING THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: PART OF THE PARADE WHICH MARCHED 

‘ i dua ial TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY FOR THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE ON SEPTEMBER 19. 
{OTOR RACING AT GOODWOOD: THE START OF ONE OF THE EVENTS IN THE JUNIOR : s of 

? pg : ‘ aa devccueen <6 J The eighth anniversary of the Battle of Britain was celebrated on September 19 by a service of Thanksgivin 

CAR CLUBS FIRST POST-WAR RACE MEETING SEPTE : in Westminster Abbey. The Rev. Dr. J. A. Jagoe, Chaplain-in-Chief, R.A.F., preached the sermon an 
The object of the Junior Car Club’s meeting at Goodwood on September 18 was to establish the pre-war type representatives of the R.A.F., Royal Engineers, A.-A. Command, Royal Observer Corps, Nursing Services and 
cf meeting which was so popular on the old Brooklands track. ousands of people saw eight events, of which the R.A.F. Association marched to the Abbey from Wellington Barracks. 

the Goodwood Cup race was won by Mr. R. Parnell in a Maserati. : 


PRINCESS MARGARET LAUNCHING THE 12,000-TON TANKER BRITISH MARINER : 
THE SCENE IN HARLAND AND WOLFF'S CLYDESIDE SHIPYARD ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Princess Margaret paid a tribute to the sacrifices of British merchant seamen in both peace and war when, 
on September 16, she named and launched the 12,000-ton tanker British Mariner, built for the British 
Tanker Company in the Clydeside shipyard of Messrs. Harland and Wolff. LOCH ACHANALT BECOMES PUKAKI: LADY BURROUGH RENAMING THE FRIGATE DURING A TRANSFER 
OF TWO SHIPS FROM THE ROYAL NAVY TO THE ROYAL NEW ZEALAND NAVY. 


Foe Be Py On September 13, the two 1435-ton frigates, H.M.S. Loch Achanalt and Loch Shin, both built in 
1944, were handed over to the Royal New Zealand Navy and renamed, respectively, Pukaki 
and Taupo. The ceremony was attended by Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner for New Zealand. 


Md | 


WHERE TWELVE PERSONS WERE KILLED DURING AN AIR DISPLAY: SOME OF THE BURNT CARS 
AT THE SITE OF A MOSQUITO CRASH AT MANSTON ON SEPTEMBER 18. WINNERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHEEP-DOG TRIALS: MR. JAMES WILSON, SEVEN 


During a Battle of Britain Week air display at Manston, in Kent, on September 18 - R.A.F. Mosquito, giving an exhibition of TIMES CHAMPION HANDLER, WITH HIS DOG @L£8N, TWICE CHAMPION SHEEP DOG. 

aerobatics, crashed on a road crowded with cars and spectators. The petrol tanks exploded and burni ébris set fire to several The International Sheep-dog Trials concluded orces' M. 

cars. The pilot and navigator were killed and ten spectators, including three children, were also killed. Three others were Wilson, of Innerleithen, won the supreme paw Ah 4 $8 and Of, Jenn 
taken to hospital with multiple burns, and two were said to be in a critical condition, dog Glen also won in 1946, Mr. Wilson gained second place with his dog Moss. 
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GUESTS OF THE KING AND QUEEN AT BALMORAL 
CASTLE: THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 





ani Ne AN OR ON ited 68 


AT BALMORAL: H.M. THE KING SHAKING HANDS WITH MEMBERS OF THE IN THE GROUNDS OF BALMORAL CASTLE: MEMBERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM, WHO 
AUSTRALIAN TOURING TEAM, WHOM HE ENTERTAINED TO TEA. COMPLETED THEIR VICTORIOUS TOUR BY DEFEATING SCOTLAND AT ABERDEEN. 


N Sunday, Sept- 
ember 19, the 
members of the Austra 
lian cricket team, and 
the Scottish team who 
had been playing at 
Aberdeen during the 
week, were the guests 
of the King and Queen 
at Balmoral Castle. 
Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret 
joined their parents in 
welcoming the guests. 
The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, who had flown 
to Balmoral on Sept- 
ember 17, and _ the 
Duke of Kent were 
also at the party. The 
players spent an hour 
and a half at Balmoral, 
and after being shown 
over the Castle and 
grounds by their hosts, 
they had tea with the 
Royal family. The 
Queen presided and 
there were about sixty 
guests. Before leaving, 
the Australians auto- 
graphed a bat for the 
Royal Household 
cricket side, and when 
they left, the King and 
Queen and the Prin- 
cesses waved them 
good-bye from the 
Gistle entrance. 


| TOURING ‘THE GROUNDS WITH THEIR ROYAL HOSTS: THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS WITH THE 
KING AND QUEEN. THE KING IS SEEN TALKING TO DON BRADMAN. 


(ABOVE.) CONVERSING WITH THE ROYAL FAMILY: DON BRADMAN (LEFT), THE GREAT 
CRICKETER, WHO HAS COMPLETED HIS LAST TOUR AS CAPTAIN OF THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM IN 
BRITAIN. (LEFT.) THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET WELCOMING THE AUSTRALIANS 
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LARV#Z OF BOLETOPHILA LUMINOSA: THE LUMINOUS ORGAN IS SITUATED IN THE POSTERIOR 
PART OF THE BODY AND IS COMPLETELY UNDER THE ANIMAL’S CONTROL (LIFE SIZE). 


BELIEVED TO BE THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF AN ELUSIVE FLY WHICH 
LIVES AND BREEDS IN TOTAL DARKNESS: AOLETOPHILA LUMINOSA (MAGNIFIED). 


N the Waitomo 
Caves in North 
Island, New Zea- 
land, there is a 
vast underground 
grotto whoce lofty 
roof is a blaze of 
light from millions 
of glittering stars, 
each one of which 
is in fact a larva of 
a small fly, Boleto- 
phila luminosa. It 
is not a glow-worm 
but a midge which 
occurs only in New 
Zealand. In the 
dark and windless 
cavern the larvae 
have perfected a 
means of obtaining 
their food; they 
are luminous to 
attract their prey 
and spin long, gluti- 
nous threads which 
are as effective as 
fly - paper. Their 
luminosity has 
created a_ scenic 
marvel which has 
no counterpart in 
the world ; the illu- 
sion of a ‘ wide 
and starry sky " is 
perfect; constella- 
tions glow, shooting 
stars glide, and the 
heavens are bril- 
liant with myriads 
of busy organisms 
working for their 
living. The egg of 
Boletophila lumi- 
nosa is laid in 
crannies of the roof 
[Continued opposite. 
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OF BOLETOPHILA LUMIXOSA PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE WAITOMO CAVES. 


GLUTINOUS THREADS HANGING IN THE WINDLESS AIR FROM THE LARVA’S HAMMOCK TO ENTRAP THE PREY ATTRACTED BY ITS LIGHT. 
DEVOURS BOTH LINE AND CATCH, 
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THE LARVA 
THE THREADS ARE INVISIBLE TO THE PREY IN THE DARKNESS. 
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VIEW OF THE THREADS WOVEN BY THE LARVA WHICH HANG 


Continued.) 

and walls and 
hatches into a larva 
which has some 
months of feeding 
life. The larva is 
greyish in colour, 
with the usual seg- 
mented body, and 
lives in a self-spun 
hammock of gluti- 
nous silky thread. 
The luminous organ 
is in the tail of the 
larva and is under 
the complete con- 
trol of the insect. 
Exclamations of 
wonder and excite- 
ment from sight- 
seers are sufficient 
to cause the lights 
to vanish, and so, 
in the main grotto, 
absolute silence is 
vital, for the stars 
of this underground 
firmament can 
black-out at will. 
The larva is about 
an inch long, and 
the hammock 
about 2 ins., . so 
that movement to 
and fro is possible. 
It weaves about 
twenty or thirty 
threads, which 
hang straight down 
and glisten with 
mucous globules 
spaced an inch or 
so apart. In the 
still air the threads 
are completely 
motionless and 
glisten like fragile 
(Continued below, right. 


STRAIGHT DOWN AND GLISTEN 


WITH MUCOUS GLOBULES SPACED AN INCH OR SO APART: THE LARVA'S INGENIOUS FLY-TRAP. 


A “WIDE AND STARRY SKY” UNDER THE GROUND: SCENES IN THE WAITOMO GLOW-WORM 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of 
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THE ENTRANCE TO GLOW-WORM CAVE, WAITOMO, WEW ZEALAND, WHERE THE BLUE-GREEN LIGHT FROM 


fsom the chrysalis 


THOUSANDS OF LUMINOUS LARVA OF BOLETOPHILA LUMINOSA CASTS AN UNEARTHLY RADIANCE ON THE UPTURNED FACES OF SIGHTSEERS. 


AN UNDERGROUND JOURNEY BENEATH A CANOPY OF LIVING “ STARS” 
formerly used by the larva and, in a few days, the fly emerges 
to enjoy a day or two of life and renew the life cycle. The adult fly is not trapped by 
the sticky threads. 


Contunued .| . 
filaments of glass. Any moth or fly touching them cannot disentangle itself, and the 
vibration warns the waiting larva, which draws in the thread through its sucker 

The pupa hangs suspended from the niche the enticing lights, and seems to be able to avoid 


mouth and devours both catch and line. 
CAVE, NEW ZEALAND, WHERE “BOLETOPHILA LUMINOSA” CREATES A WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


the High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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CUTTING IT SHORT. 
T may be that Terence Rattigan will start a New West End fashion. At the Pheenix, 
the theatre where Noel Coward struck his blow for the triple bill during the '30’s, 
Rattigan has split the evening into halves and dared to offer two plays in that most difficult 
stage length, the long-short. He might use on the programme of his “ Playbill ’’ the masks 
of Tragedy and Comedy, for he manages now to move us acutely with the first piece, a small 
marvel of compression, and to release a flood of laughter in the second, so rightly called 
‘A Harlequinade.” 

The long-short is a trial of a dramatist’s strength. He may be too wordy in his effort 
to stretch curtain-raiser material across twice the usual time, or he may strive desperately 
to telescope three full acts into one. Rattigan has avoided all snares. He stops “ The 
Browning Version,” first of.t1e plays, at the very point when it would have been unutterably 
painful to have gone farther, and when we know that every shred is peeled from the tragic 
lives of husband and wife. The second play, a hubble-bubble farce, has been watched 
with a similar nicety. A few minutes more and laughter would have dried. As it is, Rattigan 
holds his pot on the boil until the last minute and snatches it off in time. 

The evening is exceptional. It cannot be compared with either such an extraordinary 
bill as ‘‘ G@Edipus”” and “ The Critic ’’—each at full length—on the one hand, or, though 
this is closer, with last year’s two Sartre plays at Hammersmith. Nor is it like those odd, 
long-drawn occasions that our ancestors loved: I have a 
transcript of a provincial playbill of 1810 that announces: 
‘* For the benefit of Mr. Frimbley. On Wednesday evening, 
March 28, will be performed Shakespeare’s comedy of ‘ As You 
Like It.’ In the course of the evening, two Comic Songs and 
a Scotch Pas Seul, by Master ‘rimbley. To which will be 
added, for the last time, the romance of ‘ The Caravan ; or, The 
Driver and his Dog.’ Tickets to be had at the usual places.” 

The Phoenix programme, rather less varied, is bisected 
cunningly : it will be strange if in such a Janus-evening as 
Rattigan’s a playgoer finds nothing to please him in one half 
or the other. (True, he will have to do without Comic Songs 
and Scotch Pas Seul, though the author, if required, could 
probably manage something.) The settings are familiar 
enough : a school and a rehearsal. We are in danger now of 
creeping unwillingly to school, but ‘‘ The Browning Version " 
does not conflict with anything else I remember in the theatre 
—certainly not with the calf-love of ‘* Young Woodley,” or 
the teacup-storm of ‘‘ The Hidden Years,” or the big business 
methods in the third scene of ‘‘ Edward, My Son” (which 
would be a neat one-act play in itself), or the Borstal document 
of ‘“‘ Boys in Brown,” or the genial sentimentality of “ Mr. 


St. Michael’s. In “‘ The Browning Version "’ we enter Crocker- 
Harris’s flat at a public school on the eve of his 
retirement. Plainly the man is unlovable, unloved, 
the “‘ Himmler of the Lower Fifth.” Yet, in a 
brief hour, Rattigan contrives to illumine an 
entire life and to gain our sympathy: He is aided 
by the sensitive understanding of Eric Portman, 
grey-faced, gritty-voiced, and of Mary Ellis as the 
vixen who has been in name the man’s wife, and 
who is faced now with disaster. The play is the 
stuff of tragedy, a dark, angry wind: the acting 
does honour to the piece. By comparison, “A 
Harlequinade "' is a summer gust. A rehearsal 
has been matter for comedy since the Mechanicals 
of Athens ran through “‘ Pyramus and Thisby ”’ 
by the Duke’s Oak—they seemed, for reasons of 
their own, to use an entirely different version in 
the Palace of Theseus —but no one, I think, has 
yet presented a Romeo who becomes unexpectedly 
a grandfather on the verge of his figst night. Here 
again is Eric Portman: he develops a charged 
gravity as Arthur Gosport, the kind of mature and 
eminent actor who lives entirely in his work. To 
Gosport every person is a “ character,” every 
remark a “line.” He feeds on grease-paint, 
sleeps (no doubt) in his dressing-room. As for 
ex-wives, unsuspected grandchildren, rattling 
cupboard-skeletons—it is preposterous that an 
artist on his first night should be teased by such 
trivialities. Away with them! 
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LITTLE SHIPS AND THE BIG SEA. 

HE sea, bestowing no favours, is bound by no laws. It can be as gentle as childhood ; 
as gracious as maturing womanhood ; as ruthless as the heart of man.” So writes 
L. Luard (Commander W. B. Luard, O.B. E., R.N., Retd.) in the preface to his work 
“Where the Tides Meet ’’ (Nicholson and Watson ; 158. ), a book which should appeal to 
every yachtsman, every lover of sailing and the sea. Divided into three sections, it deals 
with cruising at home and abroad, with ocean racing and with miscellaneous subjects that 
range from a launching from a Breton chantier to notes on the behaviour of yachts in heavy 
weather. It all makes delightful reading, even for the landlubber, while for the yachtsman 

it abounds with knowledge based on actual experience. 
Having read Commander Luard’s description of how he and his friend bought a yacht— 
“ copper sheathed, first owned by the King of Denmark, Penta auxiliary ’—one cannot 
but agree with Howard Barnes, author of “ Your Boat: Its Selection and Care ’’ 
(Scribner’s ; 15s.), when he says: “‘ Don’t buy a boat until you find one that satisfies your 
needs in its major design and dimensions. Patience along the waterfront pays big 
dividends.” He is an American, and for several years, in order to learn about boats, he 
worked during his spare time at a boat-builders. Consequently he approaches his subject 
from the practical angle and the hints he gives will be found to be of value For example : 
“ You should always look at the ceiling in the cabin, that is the lining of thin planks on the 
inside of the ribs that"gives the cabin its smooth interior. They 
should have narrow cracks between them so that the hull can 


cruising boat in anything over 36 feet’ and that, after the 
square-rigger, ‘a schooner with all sails set is the most 
beautiful boat afloat.” 

The Aurora, which carried the Mawson Expedition into the 
Antarctic thirty-seven years ago, was not exactly a “little 
ship.”’ She was a barquentine-rigged auxiliary steamer of some 
600 tons, and had previously been a whaler in northern seas. 
The official story of the Australasian Antarctic Expedition— 
to give it its official title—has already been written, but in 
“ South with Mawson ’’ (Harrap ;.12s. 6d.), Charles Francis 
Laseron, who was Assistant Biologist to the Expedition, gives 
his own graphic reminiscences of what happened to him and his 
comrades. It is a tale of grit, courage and endurance. There 
was tragedy, too, as is seen the moment one opens the book, 
for the end papers show the five sledging journeys made from 
the base in Adelie Land. On one of these, the Far Eastern 
Journey, are two spots marked with a cross and alongside 
each a brief statement: “‘ Here Mertz died,” ‘“‘ Here Ninnis 


“THE BROWNING VERSION,” THE FIRST OF TERENCE RATTIGAN’S died.’”’ Three men went out ; only one returned : and in a story 


os ” g : * ‘ : TWO PLAYS IN “ PLAYBE " aT THE PHCENIX. SCENE SHOWING (LEFT FH ; ; i i 
Chips,”’ or the clamour in Will Hay’s ancient foundation of youn Taplow foun, Genuet a aa ee Sa _— full of high lights many will find their emotions most deeply 


RETIRING SCHOOLMASTER (ERIC PORTMAN). 


stirred as they read how Mawson, alone, all hope abandoned, 
cut the sledge in two, fashioned a cross from two 
half-runners and erected it above the grave of 
Mertz, then once again read the Burial Service 
before turning to fight for his own life. How he 
won back to base constitutes one of the great 
epics of exploration. 

This being so, it is curious to find no mention 
of Sir Douglas Mawson in Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s 
book, “Great Adventures and Explorations ”’ 
(Robert Hale ; 25s.), which purports to give the 
great stories of explorations from earliest times to 
the present in the words of the discoverers them- 
selves, their companions or their contemporaries. 
For all that, it is a grand book of nearly 800 pages 
packed with adventure. From Pytheas to Peary 
the record runs—Pytheas who, in 330 B.c. sailed 
from Massilia (Marseilles) to Britain, Iceland, and 
about a hundred miles beyond the Arctic Circle. 
Here is a goodly company of brave men of many 
nations : not all saints, admittedly. Here is high 
endeavour on land and sea: not always the out- 
come of high ideals. Here is abounding proof of 
the restless mind of man and the stintless courage 
of his nature. We may or may not know who 
first crossed the South American continent, and 
when, until we read of Francisco de Orellana, 
kinsman of Pizarro, the great conquistador ; 
most certainly few people realise it is less 
than a hundred years since Sir Robert McClure 


Mary Ellis and Marie Léhr are portentously in THE SECOND HALF OF “ PLAYBILL,” A CUNNINGLY gate *s yy m discovered the North-West Passage, following 

, ‘ z Ss . ie i A SCENE FROM THE ONE-ACT BURLESQUE, SHOWING (L. TO RB.) FIRST HALBERDIER (PETER SCOTT), : i 7 ; pediti ‘ ; 
the setting ap Edna Selby (C osport), who, it is ARTHUR GOSPORT (ERIC PORTMAN), EDNA SELBY (MARY ELLIS), AND JACK WAKEFIELD (HECTOR ROSS), that terrible third Franklin Oxy p ition, in which 
plain, will be taking Juliet in her stride for years fen fe atthe ani ties all perished and the last syrviving few turned 


to come, and that elder stateswoman, the massive — which contains two long 


surf in a still midnight, or “‘ a great bell swinging 
in a dome.’ Alas, we never see what she does with the Nurse. (No household in Verona 
could have been more alarmingly furnished.) The curtain falls before the actual 
performance begins: a pity, because Anthony Oliver, in a fearsome make- up and with 
hardly a word, must be a Tybalt to end all Tybalts. We know precisely how the two 
Gosports will shape in the Major Roles. Has not Mr. Rattigan opened with five minutes 
of the Balcony Scene in a plumminess neatly-judged by both Mr. Portman and Miss Ellis ? 
The curtain sinks upon a clamour that is comparable with the free-for-all at the end of 
“The Perfect Woman,” a new Playhouse farce. None except the authors can say what 
exactly is happening in the last few seconds at either theatre. At the Playhouse I seem 
to remember people under beds and hiding in wardrobes, the opening of doors, a robot 
marching up and down with pumping fists, and a general clatter-and- -uproar, There were 
some likeable things in this vigorous farce about woolly-lamb professors, female robots and 
a pair of wandering fantastics, master and’ man—acted by Sonnie Hale of the anxious, 

go«gling eyes and Charles Heslop of the restless 





. Mr. Trewin discusses Terence Rattigan’s “ Playbill,”” a programme - - ; 4 ff 
statesw ort plays. The first, “ The Browning Version,” is ‘a small marvel of | t0 cannibalism in a frantic effort to stave o 
Dame Maud, whose voice is like the booming of compression ” which is anetely moving ; the second, “ A Harlequinade,”’ releases “ a flood of laughter.” 


the inevitable. This is a rich treasury. Yet 
there is no mention of the Dark Continent, an 
inexplicable omission from a book of this title and nature. 

A man who knows Stefansson intimately is Charles D. Brower, who has lived at Point 
Barrow, within the Arctic Circle, for fifty-seven years. He tells of those years in “ Fifty 
Years Below Zero” (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.), to which Stefansson contributes a brief 
introduction. It is an intimate account of life among the Eskimos. There is a remarkable 
description of the mass suicide’ of those strange creatures, the lemmings: “ They came 
from the south-east, first in scattered bands, then solid masses. They kept coming until 
the whole land was black with them. . The main body, moying seaward on a ten-mile 
front, took four days to pass the station. Nor did they stop with the land. They kept 
on over the sea ice, finally leaping into the water and swimming off-shore until drowned. 
Cruising several miles out, our bow swished for hours through great masses of drowned 
lemmings. . . .” Brower tells of the little Gjoa creeping out of the east and anchoring 
at the Point after Amundsen had completed his north-west passage. Also how he seat 
to the Admiralty a tin canister containing 





ventilate.” He thinks a gaff-rigged ketch “‘ the best all around . 














eyebrows. But the business could have been 
shorter. One's attention began to slip and had 
to be bludgeoned back. One saw that the actors 
were working very hard, that the authors’ 
ingenuity had flagged a little, that a dominating 
actress, Ellen Poltock, had been left without a 
workable part. In any other week these thoughts 
might not have intruded. It was simply a farce : 
one would have accepted the duller patches 
without inquiry. Now, after Rattigan's compact- 
ness, his object-lesson in cutting it short, it will be 
hard for a while to forgive a dramatist who tries 
to spin across the evening a cobweb that can 
barely cover a single hour, and who relies upon 
the playgoer's traditional regard fpr three-act 
convention, “ Playbill’ is a cry against padding. 
Although I hardly imagine that many dramatists 
will be daring enough to move in Rattigan's 
wake, it will be pleasant to see whether the 
Phoenix has any rivals, and whether the follow- 
my-leader stage decides suddenly to do every- 
thing by halves. J. C. Trewin, 
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OouR CRITIC'S FIRST. NIGHT; JOURNAL. 

* PLAYBILL " Gpaeia is composed of Terence Rattigan’s one-act tragedy, “ The 
Browning Version,” and his one-act burlesque, “ A Harlequinade.” Each is first-rate in 
its Lind. and Eric Portman and Mary Ellis are notably versatile. 

“ DON'T LISTEN, LADIES! * (St. James’ Sacha Guitry’s ht cor4dy in a familiar 
French mode (but without bedroom doors) has Seen seagtnd by St Powys and Guy 
Bolton. Francis Lister and Constance Cummings feather it adroitly through the evening. 
“SUGAR AND SPICE" om. Martin’ Le Revnell’s -tempered fooling lights up 
an intimate revue that can be us, but is too often tame. 

“ RAIN ON THE JUST” (Aldwych). a conflict between realism and tradition in one 
of England's stately but tottering Peter Watling is a new dramatist of worth 








fle, —— the best first plays for some time, is acted fittingly by Michael Denison and 
“THE CHERRY ORCHARD " (Arts).—Two performa: those of Daphne Slater as 
Anya and Stanley van Beers as Firs, have Tchehovian quality. For the rest-—apart from 
some speeches by Wilfrid Walter’ 3 Pishtchik—it is an evening of good intentions gone awry. 
“OSCAR WILDE" (Boltons).—A revival of the dociment- ~play by Leslie and Sewell 
Stokes, distinguished now by the verisimilitude of Frank Pettingell’s Wilde. 

“THE PERFECT WOMAN " (Playhouse).—A galumphing farce, by Wallace Geoffrey and 
Basil Mitchell, about a robot and its guardians. The - 4 varies betw the extremely 
comic and the fat. Sonnie Hale and Charles Heslop are alert farceurs. 

“THE DAYS DIVIDING "', (New a Linder). —A slow-creeping melodrama about stuffiness 
in Wighgete, 0 sow maid trem Coven . and poison in the pantry. Time: 1900-1901. 











_—— 


= documents which proved to be directions to the 


ill-fated members of the Franklin expedition. 
Two well-known writers have been making 
post-war visits toenemy territory. Ethel Mannin 
went to Germany, Bernard Newman to the Far 
East. Both are good journalists and write objec- 
tively, while both freely express their opinions. In 
“German Journey "’ (Jarrolds; 12s. 6d.), Miss 
Mannin says she found the mass of Germans 
hungry and fearful ofthe future. She also found 
that some domestic servants to Allied personnel 
will gladly take part of their wages in cigarettes. 
Bernard Newman calls a spade a spade. There 
is much in “ News from the East '’ (Gollancz ; 18s.) 
that is not for the squeamish. His description of 
the seamy side of Singapore is a case in point. 
He thinks India has far to go before the 
word democracy will mean much. In Japan 
the capacity of the people for work has 
impressed our troops. The book, with its com- 
ments on Burma and her neighbours, appears 
opportunely, W. R. CaLvert. 
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A tale of escape to freedom began the 
rise to fame of La Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars. In 1875,a company of exiles, 
fleeing from the Spanish Oppression 
in Cuba, found in Jamaica not only 
sanctuary, but an ideal climate and 
soil for the growing of fine tobacco. 
To these men, with a life-long 
knowledge of tobacco cultivation, 
this was happy circumstance 
indeed. There and then they 
established the firm of Machado, 
and today La Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars remain unrivalled for 
their exquisite delicacy 
of flavour and their delightful 
mildness and bouquet. 


Obtainable in all the usual 
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BY APPOINTMENT NAVAL OUTFITTERS TO H.M, THE KING 


Gieves 


Tailors and Hatters 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON ee 
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HIS port is being developed in connection with the 
Government's African ground nut scheme, and for 
the use of the Resident Engineer we have just delivered 
‘Makonde , illustrated, a 38-foot inspection launch 
specially designed from long experience to provide 


comfortable travelling in that part of the world. 


| THORNYCRORT 


MOTOR BOATS & MARINE ENGINES 


On view at the Motor Show, London, Oct. 27—WNov. 6 
JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED 





Thornycroft House, Smith Square, London, 5.W.1, England 
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HARRY HALL 


RIDING MAC 


The only guaranteed 
Riding and All Purpose Mac 


WITH KNEE POCKETS 
(Prov. Pat. No. 11039) 


and everything else it takes 
to keep out the wet 


Mens Sizes £8 e 8 e 0 & coupons 


(Ladies—Juveniles now in production) 
Of our Appointed Agents or direct from 


HARRY HALL LTD 


The Greatest Name in Riding Wear 


235-237, REGENT STREET, W.! 
(Telephone : Regent 6601) 
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THE NEW 
-~ Je 
O Beal ve 


SPARKCET 











Beautiful and distinctive ..in chromium | 


or enamel with red, green or black relief. 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies very limited. 


REPAIR SERVICE—Old Sparklets 


Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost... 
Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NIé | 
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The Browns 
vote for Creda 





because the new Creda is just what the Browns have always wanted— 
fast boiling, large oven with fully automatic control, separately heated 
plate warming drawer, special device for simmering, easy to clean—all 





designed in a thoroughly modern cheerful exterior 






















Ask for particulars from your Electricity ! 
Supply Showrooms or Electrical Retailer |}! 


ELECTRIC ~ 
COOKERS 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM & BRANCHES 
A @ ComPANy 
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27* per bottle 
Rawlings and Sons (London) Ltd 
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it had better bea 











CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 
The Best Air in England 
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If it’s a matter of how to fasten one thing to another... 


Ever since he swallowed his first whale steak our Sales Manager has thought that 
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i : ‘ wy We Tough, rugged wear under all conditions. 
maybe Jonah had a better grip on things. But then he thinks in terms of grip because we Reliable, dependable service, for mile after // ‘ 
P ? . 3 : ae s DOO) trouble-free mile. That’s what you get f 
the ~ ‘ ‘as > mac 501: S q arv engines 7 in (XX) a e. at's at you get from 
when it comes to fastening machine tools, petrol pumps, stationary engines, lift-guide Wi your Goodyear tyres. They’re scientifically 
rails, wall brackets, cinema seats, etc., there’s nothing to equal the G.K.N. Foundation wi built to give Long Life and Hard Wear. , 
ae And at all stages in their manufacture, 


>, 
So 


Goodyear tyres are tested and re-tested 
for these qualities. No wonder they’re /¥, 
known as ‘The tough, high-mileage ff 
tvres.’?’ And remember, the All- 
Weather Tyre with the Diamond Tread 
Design is always there for your 
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Bolt. This modern bolt, with its scientifically arranged lugs, provides much greater 


resistance to torque and vertical stress than the old ‘ Lewis’ or Rag Bolt, is easy to 
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handle, free from projections and as strong as the material in which it is set. 


The illustrations show safety. Pal) | 1 ON 
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than the overall dia- 
meter, insert lo 

the required depth and 
fill up with cement or 
lead. p 
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THE TYRE WITH THE D:AMOND TREAD DESIGN 





GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LTD., 








BOLT & NUT DIVISION, ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON, STAFFS 
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Beetle urea and melamine resins Te. } Se ee 
—products of B.1.P. research— i ae % Son 

give textile fabrics permanent ” , 






values. 
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Fabrics with 
honest faces 








Until recent the finish on many textiles 


was far from permanent ; more often than not 


years 


it all came out inthe wash, as the housewife found, 





to her cost. Today B.I.P. provides the textile trade 

with ‘BEETLE’ resins for permanent finishes which 
resist creasing and shrinking, preserve colour, pre- 
vent felting and last as long as the material itself. 


THE THUNDER 6f «@ (cling feolle? 


A FEATHER floats to the ground, slowly, | 
effortlessly and, apparently, in silence. 
But, in actual fact, its fall produces a 
sound capable of immense amplifica 
tion. Even a small Philips Amplifier | 
develops power at least 10 million million 
times greater than that produced by the 
original sound. 
l'o-day, Philips sound reproducing | 
equipment plays an important role in 
sport, in entertainment and, above all, 
in industry. In hundreds of factories 
Philips sound equipment is helping to | 
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RADIO A TELEVISION RECEIVERS . TUNGSTEN, 
FPQUIPMENT INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONK APPARATUS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT FOR ALL PUL RPOSES 


WELDING PLANT & ELECTRODES MAGNETIC 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL 


speed production and to increase efh- 
ciency in the great drive for exports. 


The quality and dependability of 
Phillips sound equipment is well 
known. Yet in this, as in so many other 


fields of electrical development, Philips 
scientists and engineers are constantly 
seeking for further improvements, for 
new techniques, for new ideas. It 
is a tradition which has inspired the 


progress of a great electrical manu 
facturing organization for = over 50 
years. 
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FLUORESCENT & DISCHARGE LAMPS & LIGHTING 


HIGH-FREQUENCY HEATING GENERATORS 
APPARATUS ARC & REMSTANCE 


FILTERS BATTERY CHARGERS & RECTIFIERS 


SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 





CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.9 
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This is but one of the many applications for versatile 
Beetle, used also in paint preparation and paper manu- 
facture, inthe form of cements for woodwork ; and, 
of course, in the production of the well-known 
Beetle moulding powders. In one form or another, 
Beetle can almost certainly be gainfully employed 
in some phase of your business. Our research and 













development men will be glad to collaborate with 
yours on new applications and in solving existing 
production problems. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 





I, Argyll Street, London, Wt 
namely, that it yall not, without the written consent ft 
nd that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out of otherw 
f any publication or acvertising, literary or pictorial matter 
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ARISTOCRATS OF A DUTCH SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GARDEN: IRIS SPECIES, WHOSE 
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A RECENT ROSE WHICH HAS ADDED A TRUE YELLOW TO A POPULAR CLASS AN EXQUISITE MINIATURE ROSE SUITABLE EVEN FOR THE SMALLEST GARDEN : ‘“‘ JOSEPHINE 

OF BEDDING ROSES, THE POLYANTHUS ‘‘WHEATCROFT’S GOLDEN POLYANTHA,”’ WHEATCROFT "’ (SHOWN AT APPROXIMATELY LIFE-SIZE), IN WHICH THREEPENNY-BIT-SIZED 

A PROFUSE AND BEAUTIFUL ROSE, WITH STRONG POLISHED FOLIAGE. BUTTER-YELLOW FLOWERS ARE CARRIED ERECT ON AN 18-IN.-HIGH BUSH CERTIFICATE 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY OF MERIT, NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


DESCRIBED BY ITS GROWER AS “THE DEEPEST PURE COPPER EVER SEEN IN WINNER OF THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL AND HOLDER OF AN AWARD 
A ROSE, A ‘MRS. SAM McGREDY DEEPENED AND GREATLY INTENSIFIED ' ‘MARY OF MERIT FROM THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY * PEACE A FRENCH-RAISED 
WHEATCROFT VIGOROUS, DISEASE-RESISTANT AND WITH BRONZE FOLIAGE ROSE, WITH LARGE, FRAGRANT AND SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS 


“OCRATS OF THE ENGLISH ROSE GARDEN TO-DAY: NEW TRIUMPHS OF THE ROSE-GROWER. 


Francois de Geest's ‘‘ Jardin de Rares et Curieux Fleurs a wonderful collection to-day the popular “‘ florist’s flower par excellence is the rose, which during this 
of flower-portraits (painted about the mid-XVIIth century) from which we repro- century has produced forms and colours incredible to the Victorian gardener The four 
duce a page overleaf--two roses alone are shown, the Provence Rose and Rosa Mundi | examples which we show above illustrate separate tendencies : “‘ Josephine Wheatcroft, Romar 
The hybridists have been at work on popular garden flowers for some hundreds of the love of the miniature Mary Wheatcroft, the development of exotic colours ; the or 
years--in de Geest's time the tulip was the favourite subject and pansies, auriculas, the ‘“ Golden Polyantha the growing use of the rose for solid beds of colour ; and unsolv 
fuchsias, pelargoniums and many others have undergone fantastic development. But the brilliant “ Peace the development of the multi-coloured rose = 
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